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tics,  vanities,  griefs,  even  sins,  reminds  ns  of  the  great  conflict 
going  on  between  matter  and  spirit.  Statesmen,  politicians,  the 
nobler  order  of  warriors  teach  ns  that,  too,  no  doubt  ;  but  the 
story  of  the  marriage  of  will  and  soul  in  tlic  ])erfonnauce  of 
some  nobly  dillicult  thing,  struck  as  by  divine  lightning  from 
the  stone,  caught  as  by  some  invincible  force  into  music  from 
harsh  and  bard  material  things — this  tells  the  tale  more  ett'ec- 
tively.  Strange,  too,  that  a  chord  of  Beethoven,  or  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  a  glimpse  of  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  should  wake  in 
the  spirit  feelings  immeasurably  deeper,  and  more  infinite  than 
the  spectacle  of  mighty,  massive  scores  of  thousands,  with 
banners  and  lances  all  a  gleam,  going  forth  to  battle,  or  the 
news  of  some  groat  field  of  fight  in  which  even  the  right  has 
won.  It  is  not  that  the  mind  is  indifferent  to  the  one,  but  there 
is  so  much  more  excpiisitc,  and  inefiable,  and  assuring  in  the 
other.  Battle,  at  the  very  best,  even  with  all  its  goodness  as 
well  as  its  bravery  on,  is  only  the  story  of  artistic  beasts — of 
human  nature  with  sufficient  skill  to  refine  out  of  science  fangs, 
tusks,  and  talons,  denied  by  nature ;  but  the  poorest  artist,  in 
the  degree  in  which  he  is  a  real  one,  illustrates  the  whole  lesson 
of  life.  It  is  not  a  brutal  struggle  at  all,  nor  a  brutal  busi¬ 
ness.  Blenty  of  items,  no  doubt,  in  such  biographies  show  that 
he  also  has  the  littlenesses  of  other  men  of  his  race ;  but  there 
is  still  the  story — some  invisible  thing  has  made  itself  heard 
within  him;  will  not  let  him  rest;  teazes  him;  comforts  him; 
is  like  an  invisible  wife  to  him ;  bestows  upon  him  unseen,  but 
j)rofoundly  felt  embraces  ;  goads  him  on,  animates  and  inspires 
him  :  now  says  to  him.  Let  us  rest  together,  we  have  attained 
thus ;  and  now  wakes  him,  saying.  Come,  it  is  time  to  be  up; 
we  have  far  to  go,  and  thi>i  which  we  have  attained  is  only  a 
slight  instalment  of  the  journey  towards  the  great  that  which 
lies  before  us.  Really,  reading  the  lives  of  these  men,  and 
thinking  of  their  dear,  once  so  sufiering,  comfortable,  presences 
and  shades,  we  cease  to  talk  like  reviewers,  and  almost  become 
human  ourselves.  The  little  sketch  of  Beethoven  has  stirred 
much  of  this  feeling  and  thinking  within  us.  It  was  so  really 
the  life  of  a  soul  through  infinite  sadness  struggling  to  realize 
beauty — nothing  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  make  him  in  his 
physical  aspect  beautiful  to  any  other  than  a  mother^s  eyes.  In 
his  early  years,  a  rough,  square-faced,  pock-marked,  stout¬ 
hearted  lad  ;  in  his  later,  as  Benedict  has  described  him,  like  a 
mad  Lear,  or  one  of  Ossian’s  bards,  his  thick,  grey  hair  cover¬ 
ing  his  head  like  a  very  forest,  flung  upwards,  his  square,  hoi^ 

like  nose,  broad  chin, and  hard,  still,  lion-like  jaws,  his  vast  vaulted 

forehead,  thick,  closely  compressed,  shaggy  eye- brows,  and  be- 
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neath  them  the  gleaming  or  flasliing  eyes.  What  sort  of  art, 
what  sort  of  life,  does  even  such  a  physique  call  up  to  the  thought  P 
Quaint,  queer,  old,  human  lion — nowgrowlingand  roaring  dread¬ 
fully,  and  now  sobbing  so  plaintively,  so  pitifully,  so  like  one 
of  the  iron-bound  martyrs  of  old  legends — in  his  latter  years  a 
sort  of  musical  abstraction, — for  as  llaron  Weber  says,  “  ho  had 
crept  into  his  lair  alone,  like  a  wounded  beast  of  the  forest,  to 
hide  himself  from  humanity.'*  Every  atlection  had  turned  into 
a  lance,  and  had  thrust  him  through  and  through — hopelessly 
and  incurably  deep.  It  seems  so  pathetic,  such  chords  that 
crack,  and  kindle,  and  curdle  through  us,  and  he  never  heard 
one ;  labourers  sang  in  fields,  and  he  knew  thev  were  singing ; 
he  saw’  fingers  moving  over  keys,  and  he  knew  tlie  exquisiteness 
of  harmony  they  w’cre  making;  he  heard  nothing — never  heard 
his  own  Fidelio,  When  he  offered  to  conduct  it  himself — per¬ 
haps  it  w^as  not  unnatural,  for  w’ho  ever  heard  of  theatre  folks 
having  feeling  ?  —  the  theatre  laughed  at  him ;  and  so  the 
master  of  modern  music,  w  ho  so  far  as  our  poor  apprehension 
j)ernuts  us  to  judge,  seems  to  have  caught  its  most  sorrow  ful  and 
prophet-like  airs,  to  have  rendered  most  the  tragedy,  as  Men- 
delssohn  rendered  most  the  calm,  flute-like  sweetness  of  the 
soul — so  there  the  poor,  great  man  sat  in  his  desolate  room. 
Visitors  w  ent  to  see  him,  and  found  it  all  in  wild  disorder,  for 
music  will  not  come  to  her  divine  eelihnte  to  set  things  to  rights. 
Music,  money,  clothing  on  the  floor,  linen  from  the  w’ashon  the 
dirty  bed,  broken  coffee  cups  on  the  table,  the  j)iano  coverixi 
with  dust — a  very  picture  of  the  disarray  and  disharmony  of 
circumstance  around  the  soul,  rearing  the  perfect  architecture 
of  struggling  painful  Gothic  melody  invisible  to  light,  outside 
the  dirty  and  unshapen  cave,  w’ithin  the  lofty  architraves  of  the 
cathedral  of  music.  Furioso  reads  w’ith  all  the  charm  and 
romance  light  of  fiction,  but  we  are  to  accej)t  it  as  fact ;  it  is 
the  story  of  Beethoven's  early  life,  his  difficulties,  family 
trials,  his  wild  and  injudicious  lovings  and  disappointments — 
his  first  avenues  to  success  and  renown,  told  by  his  friend. 
Professor  Wegeler.  Until  the  close  of  his  own  life  he  had  felt 
a  natural  reluctance  to  publish  his  boyish  intimacy  with 
Beethoven ;  but  the  book  supplies  some  beautiful  and  illustra¬ 
tive  little  glimpses  into  the  first  unfoldings  of  the  great  artist's 
life — his  isolated,  solitary  nature,  wdiicli,  young  as  he  was, 
seemed  to  give  the  yearnings  of  aspiration  without  the  possibili- 


ception  that  even  educated  people  listened  to  music  rather 
ause  it  was  a  fashion  than  an  inlet  to  the  nature. of  the  soul, 
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and  that  those  who  admired  his  playing,  did  so  less  from  a 
feeling  of  admiration  at  the  great  melody,  than  wonder  at  the 
mechanical  difficulties  overcome  in  the  performance.  There 
are  sweet  little  pictures  of  his  young  life  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  Rhine  river,  and  among  the  simple  people  of  old  German 
towns,  We  must  introduce  our  readers  to  the  scene  in  which 
Beethoven  and  Wegeler  seem  first  to  have  made  their  close 
and  real  friendship,  although  they  had  been  before  fellow- 
students.  AVegeler  had  been  caught  in  a  storm,  near  the  peak 
of  Oelberg ;  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  well-known  clift  in  the 
rock  for  shelter. 

Hut  hardly  had  he  cowered  down  in  this  jdace  of  safety,  than  the 
weather  seemed  to  come  to  a  crisis.  The  fury  of  tlie  wind  being  now 
somewhat  allayed,  the  contents  of  the  clouds  discharged  themselves  with 
intense  violence. 

The  rain  poured  dow’n  in  great  heavy  drops,  the  lightning  was  inces¬ 
sant,  while  the  convulsed  atmosphere  sought  relief  in  continued  dis¬ 
charges  of  thunder.  The  student  felt  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
liglitning  tlashes  that  sported  so  fantastically  and  menacingly  ab(»ut 
the  mountain’s  peak.  llis  heart  failed  him  in  the  solitude  of  his 
position. 

He  was  wont  to  take  a  theoretical  interest  in  storms  in  his  family 
circle  and  behind  closed  window’s ;  hut  here,  in  his  utter  loneliness,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  tempest,  his  heart  heat,  and  his  breathing  became 
more  rajud.  There  came  another  crash  of  thunder,  whose  echo  rever¬ 
berated  sullenly  among  the  surrounding  rocks,  when  the  youth  fancied 
he  heard  a  harsh  voice  from  the  height  above  him,  call  out,  “  llravo, 
bravissimo  !  ” 

Straining  his  eyes  to  the  summit,  he  beheld  a  short  muscular  form, 
whose  long  dark  hair  and  garments  were  alike  the  sport  of  the  tempest. 
This  singular  individual  seemed  little  mindful  of  the  elements ;  (»n  tlie 
contrary,  he  appeared  to  the  student  quite  at  his  ease  among  them,  as 
he  judged  from  the  ecstatic  gesticulations  with  which  he  Hung  Ids  arms  in 
the  air,  and  apjH?ared  to  court  their  approach.  Or  w  as  the  systematic 
waving  to  and  fro  of  the  stick  that  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  intended 
to  lH‘at  time  to  this  display  of  their  fury  ? 

It  would  indeed  seem  so,  as  suddenly  he  cried  aloud,  “  Now  an 
allegro !  ”  A  Hash  of  lightning  succeeded  this  command,  terminating 
in  a  roll  of  continued  thunder.  Adagio  maestoso  !  ”  he  then  voci¬ 
ferated.  And  apparently  upon  his  bidding,  followed  an  equally  pro¬ 
tracted  growl  of  thunder. 

“  Prestissimo  furioso  !  ”  shouted  the  weather  director,  and  exactly  as 
if  the  heavens  were  really  subservient  to  his  commands,  now  resounded 
a  tumultuous  crash  of  elements,  answering  to  a  w  ild  symphony  in  wliicli 
one  strain  or  instrument  strives  to  drown  another.  The  student 
felt  himself  tpiite  awed  before  tlxis  mysterious  conductor  of  the 
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kmpest,  who  in  the  light  of  the  last  Hash  seemed  to  be  encircled  with 
sparks. 

Then  as  suddenly  as  it  had  clouded  over,  the  upper  current  of  t  he  atmo¬ 
sphere  now  cleared.  The  sky  above  became  blue,  and  the  peak  of  the 
Oelberg  stood  out  like  a  rocky  island  amid  the  sea  of  clouds  that  en¬ 
veloped  the  mountain  beneath.  The  student  looked  once  more  at  the 
figure  above  him,  whom  he  now  saw  quietly  seated. 

“  Mad  boy  !  ”  he  ejacmlatod ;  and  mounting  some  steps  higher,  ho 
called  out :  ‘‘  Furioso,  mad  child,  Ludwig,  what  folly  are  you  at 
now  ?  ” 

The  lad  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  was  of  an  age  between 
childhood  and  youth,  and  presented  an  a})pearance.  in  the  last  degree 
extraordinary.  His  stunted  stature  showed  a  powerful  development  of 
muscle.  Upon  his  broad  shoulders  rested  an  nnusually  large  head,  the 
thick  dark  hair  of  wdiich,  standing  almost  erect,  produced  a  most 
singular  effect.  A  closer  examination,  however,  revealed  features  of 
a  character  highly  interesting.  If  the  somew’hat  too  sipiarc  nose  inter¬ 
fered  with  positive  beauty,  the  broad  and  mighty  brow'  was  no  less  im¬ 
posing  than  the  fire  of  the  brilliant  wandering  eyes  that  now  roamed 
restlessly  around,  and  then  seemed  to  hold  still  commune  with  the  soul 
within.  Moreover,  in  the  sarcastic  expression  of  the  upper  lip  there 
seemed  a  wayw'ard  and  characteristic  life. 

“  You  arc  playing  again  the  part  of  Furioso,”  said  the  student, 
drawing  nearer ;  for  the  boy  had  as  yet  vouchsafed  him  no  answ’cr, 
seeming  to  have  lost  consciousness  of  everything  but  the  now'  receding 
storm. 

That  icas  a  symphony,  from  God’s  very  heart  1  ”  exclaimed  be, 
springing  up.  Sucli  a  one  is  beyond  Haydn  and  Mozart.  They  are 
grand,  charming,  spirited,  playful  in  their  creations.  Ihit  to  my  mind 
they  are  wanting  in  that  depth  and  power  that  swells  through  men’s 
very  hearts,  and  speaks  to  them  without  the  aid  of  a  poet,  as  they 
traverse  the  stormy  paths  of  life. 

“  Your  road  is  seemingly  tempestuous  enough,”  observed  the  student. 

“  When  one  is  alone,”  rejoined  the  boy,  “  all  manner  of  ideas  sw’cep 
through  the  brain.  Heavens,  what  desfdation  !  ”  And  stretching  fortli 
both  hands,  he  gazed  intensely  around  him. 

Characteristic  enough,  our  readers  will  think — told,  too,  in 
graphic  fashion ;  they  need  not  to  be  told  that  the  short,  mus¬ 
cular  form,  with  the  long  dark  hair,  and  garments,  the  sport  of 
the  tempest,  was  Ludwig  von  Heethoveii.  That  meeting  was 
memorable  not  merely  in  its  commencement,  or  by  its  life-long 
consequences ;  the  tw'o  youths  strolled  on  together ;  poor 
Beethoven  was  not  only  drenched  through  by  the  storm, 
but  w’as  also  fasting.  Wegelcr  had  in  his  botanical  canister 
bread  and  wine,  and  he  handed  both  to  his  friend,  and  together 
they  prosecuted  their  journey,  visiting  the  monks  and  the  old 
Abbey  of  Heisterbach,  then  in  all  its  li\dng  grandeur,  now 
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only  speaking  of  the  Freneli  Revolution  and  departed  glory; 
never,  however,  to  be  forgotten  as  the  convent  of  famous  Ctesar 
of'  Heisterbach,  whose  humorous  tales  and  descriptions  brino* 
so  vividly  before  the  eye  the  life  of  the  monk,  tlie  knight,  and 
the  people  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thither  the  youths,  expec¬ 
ting  a  substantial  morsel,  and  a  pleasant  flask,  hastened 
and  found  themselves  in  a  short  space  of  time  beneath  the 
Abbey — with  its  countless  windows  and  glorious  Romanesque 
church — seated  by  a  stone- table,  among  the  trees,  the  abbot  and 
the  lecturer  engaging  both  in  pleasant  conversation.  Ijudwig, 
however,  took  so  little  part  in  the  .conversation,  that  the  abbot 
enquixody  **  Quis  jnvenis  ille  ^ 

A  young  nuisician,”  answered  the  student,  who,  if  your  reverence 
will  order  the  church  to  he  opened,  shall  give  you  a  specimen  of  his 
powers  in  organ-playing  that  will  gratify  you.” 

“  I  should  imagine  him  to  be  too  young  for  that,”  returned  the  abbot 
dubiously. 

‘  “  Let  your  reverence  only  make  the  trial,”  said  his  friend. 

The  abbot  upon  this  sent  for  the  brother  sacristan,  to  invite  the  rest 
of  tbo>  brethren  to  tlie  church. 

A  move  was  then  made  towards  the  opened  cloisters,  where  the 
fathers  were  already  assembled.  They  were  then  joined  by  the  brother 
organist,  who,  however,  threw  a  somewhat  mistrustful  look  upon  the 
ragged  head  of  the  presumptuous  boy.  The  lad  seated  himself  fear¬ 
lessly  before  the  keys  of  the  mighty  instrument,  and  having  accpiainted 
himself  with  its  power,  struck  a  few  preliminary  chords.  An  exquisite 
melody,  followed  by  the  most  delicate  harmonization,  then  developed 
itself  out  of  the  simple  notes.  As  he  sat  gazing  upwards,  a  strange 
light  illumined  his  eye,  his  brows  compressed,  his  hair  almost  stood 
erect,  and  his  whole  countenance  seemed  as  if  inspired.  Then  he  poured 
forth  a  wild  theme,  wherein  occurred  passages  strangely  resembling  the 
crash  of  the  lately  subsided ‘elements.  The  nobly  proportioned  space 
of  the  church  was  filled  with  an  ocean  of  sound  that  now  swelled  and 
surged  in  stormy  grandeur,  then  sighing  died  away  into  the  softest 
whisper.  The  monks  seemed  chained  to  the  spot.  Used  only  to  the 
monotonous  melodies  of  the  psalms  at  matins  and  vespers,  so  thrilling 
and  passionate  a  production  had  never  before  been  heard  in  their  house 
of  worship. «  Arrived  once  more  at  the  maddest  pitch  of  excitement,  the 
nuisic  .again  subsided  into  a  soft  murmuring  cadence.  The  young  artist 
concluded  as  gently  as  he  had  begun ;  then  sull’ering  his  tingers  once 
more  to  wander  over  the  keys,  he  subsided  into  an  old  church  hymn 
that  he  seemed  to  breathe  forth  as  a  tribute  of  praise  from  the  recesses 
of  his  soul. 

. That  is. indeed  a  real  master  !  ”  cried  the  abbot. 

•  V  Who.  would  have  supposed  there  could  be  such  talent  in  the  little 
lail  ?  ”  observed  the  lecturer. 

The  brother  organist  was  silent.  He  looked  very  grave. 
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The  student  himself  seemed  startled.  Ho  had  not  ^dven  the  cliil 
credit  for  such  depth  and  power;  and  as  ho  advanced  towards  hii 
through  the  admiring  circle  of  the  brotherhood,  he  squeezed  him  atVei 
tionately  by  the  hand,  and  whispered  to  him~-“  Furioso,  when  you  wai 
a  friend,  come  to  me.” 

“  A  friend  !  ”  answered  the  boy  passionately.  “  Yes,  that  I  indee 
want.  I  take  you  at  your  word.” 

After  the  abbot  and  the  monks  had  said  many  commendatory  an 
kind  words  to  the  boy,  the  youths  took  their  dejiarture ;  proceeding 


Such  quotations  as  these  wdll,  wo  believe,  prompt  our  readers 
to  procure  this  most  pleasant  volume  for  themselves. 

Beethoven,  like  Thorvaldsen,  w^as  unhappy  in  his  early  cir¬ 
cumstances ;  both  of  them  had  fathers  who  seem  to  have  been 
no  help  to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consiihuable  hindrance. 
They  were  both  heavy  drinkers,  and  seem  irecjnently  to  have 
left  their  families  in  all  circumstances  of  distress.  The  salvation 
of  Beethoven^s  heart  seems  to  have  been  his  mother.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Thorvaldsen,  in  any  eminent  degree,  even  had 
that  blessing.  Thus  difficulties  beset  genius  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  its  career ;  but  how  could  genius  assert  itself,  without 
difficulties,  through  them  ?  Of  whatever  kind  or  degree  it  finds  its 
utterance ;  every  order  of  genius  has  not  them ;  it  is  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  them  which  gives  to  it  its  accent  and  its  tone.  The 
law  within  speaks,  makes  itself  felt,  makes  a  pathway  for  itsell*. 
Do  we  express  other  than  a  great  truth  wffien  we  say  that  it  has 
a  power  of  attracting  to  itself  all  helpful  influences;  they 
gravitate  to  it ;  what  threatened  to  hurt  and  hinder  it,  really,  at 
last,  is  showm  to  be  the  schoolmaster  and  law'giver  to  it.  In 
days  w’hen  it  w’as  serving  its  apprenticeship,  or  going  forth 
upon  its  pilgrimage,  it  seems  exactly  true  that  the  pressure  of 
external  difficulty  is  in  jjroportion  to  the  very  pulse  and  energy 
of  the  genius.  Carl  Weber  had  difficulties,  perhaps  some  would 
say,  greater  even  than  Beethoven’s  ;  his  father  w’as  such  an 
utterly  abandoned  old  fool— nay,  fool  is  too  generous  an  epithet 
to  apply  to  such  a  preposterous  old  imbecility ;  ho  was  an 
irreclaimable  old  ass,  and  yet  we  suppose  that  the  peculiar 
drudgery  he  imposed  on  his  son,  the  painfully  coarse  handling 
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to  which  ho  subjected  that  thin,  and  refined,  altogether  over¬ 
sensitive  and  vain  nature,  expressed  from  it  those  flights  of 
fairy  warbling — those  weird  cantatas  and  spectral  flakes  of 
song  and  melody  which  were  his  power,  his  mission,  in  his 
EiiryanthcH,  and  Der  FreyschutZy  and  the  like — things  not  very 
much  to  our  own  personal  taste,  but  very  beautiful  and  fairy-like 
afiairs ;  wreathings  of  gnome  people  in  the  fields  of  aether,  rather 
than  the  deep  soundings  of  the  solemn  seas  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  thus,  surely,  all  these  people  extorted  from  their  natures  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  given,  and  it  is  to  ideas  like  these  we 
looked  when  we  spoke,  in  the  commencement  of  our  paper,  of 
the  consolation  of  the  artist-life — they  were  all  so  hemmed  and 
bound  by  the  harsh  and  stern,  even  from  their  birth,  and  if, 
perchance,  the  reader  alights  in  memory  upon  one  or  another 
more  favourably  situated,  let  him  look  a  little  lower,  and  he 
will  find  the  principle  not  less  true  in  that  case.  The  character 
of  the  difficulty  overcome  does  not,  perhaps,  much  affect  the 
genius  within,  but  very  much  the  relations  of  it,  the  mode  of 
its  expression.  Thorvaldsen’s  life  was  begun  in  circumstances 
so  unpropit ious,  that  even  for  almost  the  rudiments  of  education 
ho  had  to  furnish  himself  after  he  had  begun  to  be  famous. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  intemperance  and  folly  of  parents,  how 
pleasant  and  refreshing  it  would  bo  to  look  in  upon  the  humble 
domiciles  where  early  genius  first  waited,  and  with  little 
observant  eyes  looked  out  upon  the  world  of  its  future  empire 
and  lovely  mystery — to  see  the  little  Thorvaldsen  playing  about 
the  ship-yard  in  which  his  father  was  pursuing  his  low  ly  labour, 
running  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  the  pretty,  stout  little  woman, 
speaking  the  broad  dialect  of  Jutland,  carrying  her  husband’s 
coffee  to  the  ship-yard  :  an  unhappy  home  though,  since  almost 
all  that  could  be  earned  w  as  spent  in  drink,  and  yet  with  pretty 
little  memories  in  it  for  the  great  artist,  even  in  his  old  age. 
There  were  boyish  reminiscences  not  connected  w  ith  his  home 
discomforts,  of  w’hich  he  ahvays  loved  to  speak  without 
reserve : — 

His  mother’s  spinning-wheel  was  his  favourite  toy.  “  One  night,” 
he  related  to  a  friend  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  liad  returned  from 
Homo  laden  with  honours,  and  had  earned  himstdf  a  glorious  name,  “  I 
remember  it  well,  I  lay  awake  in  my  bed,  for  I  eould  not  sleep.  Tlie 
moon  was  shining  brightly  in  at  the  window,  and  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  I  espied  my  mother’s  spinning-wheel.  The  temptation  was  irre¬ 
sistible  :  so  1  crawled  out  of  bed  as  quietly  as  1  could  and  began  play¬ 
ing  with  it.  Hut  the  noise  of  the  humming  wheel  awoke  my  mother, 
who  then  remembered  that  she  bad  omitted  to  take  out  the  w  eft  before 
going  to  bed ;  and,  according  to  an  old  superstition,  if  that  were  the 
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case,  the  fairies  came  and  spun  during  the  night.  In  her  fright  slie 
awoke  my  father,  who  soon  discovered  it  was little  Bertel/  and  lu) 
fairy,  engaged  at  the  spinning-wheel ;  so,  with  a  good  smack  for  dis¬ 
turbing  his  night’s  rest,  I  was  bundled  off  to  bed  again.” 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  inspiration  is  given  him  from 
above  ;  drop  an  ear  of  wheat,  and  a  tulip  bulb,  and  a  lupin  seed, 
and  an  ear  of  rye,  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil,  and  something, 
some  mysterious  something  in  each  will  make  all  the  like 
surrounding  soil,  and  all  the  various  elements  above  the  soil, 
tributary  to  itself  and  to  its  individuation.  The  little  creatures 
never  make  mistakes,  the  wheat  won’t  become  rye,  the  lupin 
holds  on  its  way  and  won't  become  a  tulip  ;  it  is  so  also  with  the 
seminal  principle  in  souls  ;  put  a  musician,  painter,  and  sculptor 
together  in  the  same  school  in  the  same  to\vn,  oppress  them 
with  the  like  harsh  lot  of  life,  their  lots,  like  the  soil 
round  the  seed,  will  only^  individuate  them ;  the  musician 
will  utter  his  nature  and  his  sorrows  in  mystic,  almost 
untranscribable,  fine  throes  and  tones.  The  carver  or  sculptor 
will  smite  his  grief  and  w'oc,  -which,  in  harmony  w’ith 
his  nature,  have  made  him  more  placid,  calm,  unnervous,  and 
abiding,  into  his  pathetic  and  griefful  marble.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  such  things,  or  we  ought  not  to  need ;  yet 
this  also  is  one  of  the  teachings  these  art  biographies  give  us : 
how  difficulties  not  only  help  to  train — not  to  train  one  nature 
into  another,  but  the  nature  already  there.  For  genius  and  all 
high  art  must  be  described  as,  in  the  first  jdace,  rather  affection 
than  function — affection  creates  function — function  is  the  tool 
using  faculty,  tact,  criticism.  The  affection  goes  before  all  that, 
stretches  out  invisible  feelers  on  all  sides,  seeking  for  its  helps, 
its  aliments,  existing  first  unconsciously,  unaware  of  itself, 
coming  to  exist  consciouly,  and  becoming  aw  are  of  itself  by  the 
work  it  has  done,  and  the  forms  into  which  it  has  resolved  itself. 
We  arc  not  fond  of  thinking  that  art  can  ever  exist  in  high, 
and  truly  healthful,  and  noble  proportions,  without  great  truth¬ 
fulness  in  its  central  affections ;  even  instances  w-hich  seem  to 
contradict  this  have  a  solution,  without  permitting  us  to  fall  before 
the  dreadful  necessity  of  disbelieving  it.  There  is  a  wilfulness 
in  the  blood,  which  is  never  to  bo  glossed  over,  and  not  without 
condemnation,  apologized  for,  w’hich  yet,  howxver,  resulting 
from  the  flashes  of  a  sinful  nature,  through  a  quick  tempera- 
nient,  is  in  a  very  special  sense  the  property  of  the  curious,  the 
over-sensitive,  the  perhaps  unhcalthfully  sensuous  soul — as  the 
artist  on  his  palette  spreads  distinctly  his  colours  when  he  com¬ 
mences  his  work,  which  looks  before  him  on  the  canvas,  gradu- 
^y  on  the  palette  they  become  mingled  and  mixed  in  blurs  and 
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blotches,  and  tones  not  to  bo  very  easily  described ;  but  on  the 
canvas  they  become  divine ;  so  the  senses  in  the  artist,  which 
are  his  plague  and  perplexity,  which,  separately,  and  in  them¬ 
selves,  do  not  look  beautiful  at  all,  which  separately  might  be¬ 
come  occasioiv^  for  a  dull,  monotonous  biliousness  and  melan¬ 
choly,  or  a  glaring  precipitancy  of  passion,  beneath  the  central 
will — the  will  which  transfers  the  glaring  yellow  chrome  on  the 
palette  to  the  golden  sunset  of  Claude,  or  the  hazy  radiance 
of  Turner — compel  the  disturbing  medium  of  life  to  give 
to  it  the  discord  which  strikes  it  to  the  higher  harmony. 
The  whole  aim  of  our  paper,  as  we  read  the  lives  of  these 
wearied  but  aspiring  artists,  is  only  to  see  in  their  great¬ 
ness  what  lie,  ill  whose  sight  there  is  no  great  and  no 
small,  is  doing  with  all  of  us  in  our  littleness;  and  how 
we  who  deal  neither  wdth  marble  nor  canvas,  with  the  score  of 
the  musician,  nor  the  baton  of  the  conductor,  should  do  w  ith  all 
our  lives.  We  seem  to  feel  some  such  reflection  as  we  read  of 
both  Thorvaldsen,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  Readers,  to  whom 
it  is  more  easy  to  forgive  than  to  judge,  will  perhaps  ho  tlisposed 
to  feel  that  the  allowance  of  motive  to  temptation  and  passion  is 
not  weighed  out  to  all  natures  exactly  alike.  At  the  same  time, 
the  art  and  majesty  of  life  are  found  chiefly  in  the  commaiul  which 
the  nature  has  over  itself ;  and  still,  through  all  these  must  run, 
like  the  river  of  w  ater  of  life,  the  central  human  affection.  It 
may  be  disturbed  by  scorn,  shivered  into  sharp,  satirical  ironies, 
it  may  hurry  itself  out  into  the  sand  on  this  side,  and  the  marsh 
on  the  other,  a  barrenness  of  heart,  or  a  too  impressible  state  of 
feeling — and  w^e  shall  say  that,  wdth  all  this,  it  may  be  safe.  It 
only  can  be  hopeless  when  it  seeks  in  its  empire  of  self-dominion 
to  sever  itself  from  sympathies  it  should  share  wdth  its  w  hole  kind. 
“  I  have  put  on  my  last  clean  Dresden  shirt, wTote  poor 
Weber  to  his  wdfe — separated  from  her  a  little  before  his  death — 
‘‘can  you  understand  how’  these  little  matters  go  to  my  heart  Y  ” 
The  life  of  Beethoven  is  especially  full  of  this  overflowing  atl'ec- 
tionateness,  as,  constantly  falling  into  disappointment,  through 
all  his  “  raptures*  shines  chiefly  his  affection  for  his  mother,  the 
poor, much-enduring,  lowly, cottage  matron.  Dogmatic  and  (h)wn- 
right,  with  his  eye  of  fiery  musical  prescience  and  knowknlge,  ho 
was  always  getting  into  (piarrels  and  wrangles  with  eapet  me^s- 
ters  and  others.  Seated  one  day  in  the  eliapel,  at  his  instru¬ 
ment,  when  he  was  tilling  the  space,  with  swelling  tones,  an 
eminent  singer  near  him  cried  out,  “false!  false  !  ^’  He  had 
soundeil  several  consecutive  fifths,  the  which  is  said  to  lie  under 
the  rigorous  ban  of  all  the  masters  of  harmony.  “  hat  is 
false  exclaimed  Beethoven.  “You  played  two  full  fifths, 
“  and  they  are  forbidden.^*  “  Yes,  yes ;  they  are  not  allowed. 
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added  other  musicians.  Beotlioven — ho  was  little  more  than  a 
1k\v,  he  was  certainly  not  twenty-one— repeated  the  passage, 
asking  one  of  the  principal  musicians,  “  Does  it  not  sound  welly” 
“ Thus  connected,  the  etfeet  is  exeellent,”  retained  the  (v/;W 
mk^fer,  for  it  was  to  him  that  Beethoven  had  appealed,  “  still, 
“consecutive  tifths  are  forbidileu  by  tne  first  rules  in  harmony.” 
“  Of  course,  they  are  not  allowed,”  said  he  who  had  first  sjH)ken, 
and  the  i-est  all  raiscxl  their  voices.  “  Well  then,  from  hence- 
“  forth, cried  the  youth,  his  eyes  blazing,  and  tossing  back 
that  great  forest  of  shaggy  hair,  “  from  henceforth  I  allow 
“  them.”  A  pretty  illustrative  incident  ;  but  one  sees  clearly 
a  creatui'o  like  this  was  likely  enough  to  get  into  hobbles.  This 
got  him  into  one  :  complaints  were  made  to  the  Elector  touching 
the  young  organist ;  the  Elector  saw  him,  held  a  kind  interview 
with  him,  sent  him  out  of  the  way  of  the  little  clitpie  that  could 
not  understand  him,  gave  him  money  to  pay  his  exjH'nses  to 
Vienna,  and  introductions  to  his  brother,  the  Em|H'ror.  Before 
he  went  he  halved  the  money  given,  for  his  expenses,  with  his 
mother.  Arrived  at  Vienna,  lie  stood  within  the  jialace  en¬ 
closure,  imxiitating  what  he  should  say  to  the  Emperor.  A 
simply-attireil  individual  advanced  towards  him,  attracted,  most 
likely,  by  Beethoven’s  remarkable  head,  and  the  letter  he  held 
in  his  hand  : — 

“Where  are  you  going  ho  iiupiireil  tVieiullily  of’ the  young  musician. 

Eeethoven  keenly  reganled  the  speaker,  to  iliscover  whether  or  not 
he  appeared  likely  to  mislead  him.  But  the  whole  expression  ot  his 
countenance  denoted  kindliness  and  sincerity.  He  was  a  slight,  pleas¬ 
ing-looking  man,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  whose  somewhat  long 
face  was  lightened  up  by  a  pair  t)f  bright  searching  blue  eyes  set  in  an 
intellectual  brow,  which,  combined  with  the  expression  ot  the  mouth, 
exercised  an  indescribable  power  of  fascination,  'flie  fondiead  wjus  lofty 
and  expansive,  the  nose  slightly  aquiline.  Here  and  there  were  slight 
indications  of  small-pox,  which  were,  however,  by  no  means  injurious  to 
the  general  eftect.  llis  aspect  was  apparently  satisfactory  to  our  artist, 
for  he  answered  confidingly,  “To  the  Emperor.” 

“  Have  you  a  petition  ?  ” 

“  No,  a  letter  of  recommemlation.” 

“  Fnuu  whom  !  if  1  may  ask.” 

“  From  the  Emperor’s  brother,  the  hilector  Max  braiiz  at  Bonn. 

“  .May  1  see  it  !  ” 

Beetiioven  shewed  the  letter.  The  strnngiT  found  the  address  an<l 
seal  genuine. 

“  And  what  are  yon?  ”  asked  the  gentleman,  further. 

“  I  am  a  musician.” 

“  A  musician  !  ”  repeatcil  the  interrogator, after  some  reflection;  “the 
Emperor  is  now  not  at  home,”  he  continued,  “but  at  sev-en  this  even¬ 
ing  you  may  see  him  in  the  garden  of  his  pavilion.” 
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“  Do  you  know  the  Emperor?  ”  demanded  Ludwig. 

“  O  yes  !  **  replied  the  gentleman. 

“  You  are  probably  one  of  his  barbers  ?  ”  said  the  artist. 

“  I  do  shave  him  sometimes,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Is  he  kind  or  harsh  ?  ”  then  asked  Ludwig,  confidingly. 

“  You  will  not  find  him  very  hard  to  deal  with,”  was  the  reply ;  but 
as  a  musician,  he  is  hard  to  please.” 

“  I  know'  he  plays  the  piano  very  tolerably,  that  he  is  not  awkw’anl  at 
the  violin,  and  has  even  composed  sonatas,  answ'crcd  Ludwig.  “  l]ut 
great  lords  are  not  generally  very  far  advanced  in  the  science  itself. 
He  is  said  to  have  shewn  Mozart  a  sonata  of  his  own  composition,  and 
to  have  asked  him  his  opinion.  Whereupon  ^lozart  is  said  to  have 
answ  ered,  ‘  nie  sonata  is  certainly  good,  but  he  who  wrote  it  is  better.’  ” 

“  Tliat  is  a  good  story,”  laughed  the  stranger  ;  “  but  I  must  go. 
Heniember  to  bo  in  the  pavilion  garden  this  evening  by  seven.” 

lie  went  to  the  pavilion  at  seven  o’clock,  w'hcre  he  found  the 
little  gentleman  who  shaved  the  Emperor  sometimes,  w'as  the 
j'lmperor  himself.  Mozart  w'as  there,  too,  and  the  young  Beetho¬ 
ven  had  the  honour  to  render  to  Mozart’s  admiring  and  won¬ 
dering  cars  some  of  his  own  amazing  melodies,  to  receive  a 
w’arm  shake  of  Mozart’s  hand,  and  to  hear  him  sa}",  in  reply  to 
the  emperor’s  question,  ‘‘And  your  conclusive  opinion  of  this 
young  Bonn  musician  ?”  “  lie  wdll  be  among  the  first  masters 
of  the  art.”  In  a  few  months,  now'  w'ith  the  light  of  even  im¬ 
perial  favour  playing  round  him,  he  hurried  back  to  Bonn,  to 
rush  into  the  arms  of  his  pious,  gentle  mother.  It  is  a  sw'eet 
])icturo — that  painful,  dreadful  night  of  his  return — mother  and 
son  sitting  in  conversation  till  late  into  the  night,  in  Ludwig’s 
])oor  bedroom,  by  the  light  of  the  bedroom  lamp.  What  pride 
filled  her  heart  as  she  heard  her  rough,  unbeautiful  darling  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  interview'  w'ith  the  Emperor  and  ^lozart.  At  length 
ho  led  his  mother  to  her  room,  insisted  on  her  going  to  bed — 
his  father,  as  usual,  w'as  not  in  ;  Beethoven  opened  the  door  to 
him  when  he  came  in  from  the  public-house  ;  at  length  all  was 
stdl— 

Notwithstanding  the  bodily  fatigue  consequent  upon  a  week’s  con¬ 
stant  travelling,  Ludwig  could  not  find  the  much  needed  rest.  Tlie 
deeper  his  insight  into  the  world  without,  the  more  bitterly  did  he 
tleplore  this  renewed  spectacle  of  domestic  misery.  ’Jlie  thought  of 
his  utter  inability  to  feel  the  smallest  respect  for  Ids  father  lay  up(»n 
his  soul  like  a  mountain.  He  was  filled  too  with  a  terrible  anxiety 
about  his  j)oor  mother,  whose  wasted  form  and  emaciated  features 
brought  him  a  sharp  and  unexpected  care.  (Jloomy  visions  floated 
around  him  until  he  sank  finally  into  a  troubled  sleep,  pursued  by  the 
same  phantoms  in  the  form  of  dreams  that  had  before  haunted  him. 
He  fancied  he  had  slept  some  time,  when  he  felt  himself  roughly 
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shaken.  His  consciousness,  however,  had  hut  just  forsaken  him.  It 
was  still  night.  His  father  stood  beside  him  in  his  night-dress,  with 
a  nickering  lamp  in  his  hand.  “  Ludwig  1  Ludwig  !  ”  he  called,  “  get 
up.” 

The  son  was  startled  at  the  unwonted  disturbance.  Lut  still  more 
terrified  was  he  upon  perceiving  the  starting  eyes  and  pallid  features  of 
his  father. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  cried. 

“  You  must  run  for  the  doctor,”  answered  the  tenor;  “  your  mother 
is  very  ill.” 

His  mother  died  that  night,  murmuring,  in  lialf-delirious  words 
and  smiles  of  ineffable  content,  tlie  words  of  3Iozart,  “  lie  will 
be  among  the  first  masters  of  the  art.” 

Art  biographies  do  not  speak  to  us  so  much  as  some  modern 
theorists  would  have  us  suppose,  of  the  unconsciousness  of 
great  artists  at  their  work ;  indeed  upon  this  pet  theory  of 
modern  times,  we  may  say,  with  the  well-kno\vn  Burleigh,  in 
Sheridan’s  play,  “  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides; ” 
and  what  subject  is  it  upon  which  a  great  deal  could  not  be  said 
on  both  sides  ?  Yet  we  very  likely^  do  not  enough  distinguish 
between  what  we  should  call  the  unconsciousness  of  the  artist 
in  his  own  work,  and  the  sense  of  difference  it  excites,  as  lie  sur¬ 
veys  either  his  own  unattained  conception,  or  the  ignorant  and 
showy  results  of  other  and  inferior  libels.  We  believe  it  would 
be  often  found  that  even  that  which  seems  the  elfervescemje  of 
vanity  should  be  rather  put  to  the  score  of  an  irritability 
awakened  by  dissatisfaction  at  the  W'ork,  when  even  inferior 
artists  desire  and  try  to  obtain  by  the  little  subtle  ways  of  fish¬ 
ing,  of  which  we  know,  remarks  upon  their  performances,  in 
poem,  picture,  music,  c^cc.  AVe  believe  it  often  arises  from  a 
sense  of  annoyance,  that  the  thing  done  was  so  poor  and  miser¬ 
able,  and  from  the  desire  of  catching  a  stray  consolation,  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  bad  to  others  as  to 
the  mind  of  its  author ;  that  which  vulgar  natures  set  down  to 
the  vanity  of  the  man  of  genius,  we  believe  to  be  quite  as  often 
his  utter  irritability  over  the  work  so  inadequate  to  the  first 
design.  Our  readers  will  not  forget  an  anecdote  of  Thorvaldsen, 
recorded  by  Archdeacon  Hare  in  liis  (ruvsses  at  Truth y  of  an 
interview  with  him  in  his  latter  years,  when  he  was  found  one 
day  in  gr^at  lowness  of  spirits — it  was  after  lie  had  achievcjd  one 
of  his  noblest,  some  think  his  very  noblest,  pieces,  his  statue  of 
Chri.st — he  was  asked  what  had  distressed  him,  **  Oh,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  my  genius  is  decaying.”  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
said  his  visitor.  “  AYhy,  here  is  my  statue  of  Christ ;  it  is  the 
“  first  of Tnv  works  I  have  ever  felt  satisfied  with ;  till  now  my 
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“  idea  lias  always  been  far  beyond  wliat  I  could  execute,  but  It  is 
“  no  longer  so,  i  shall  never  have  a  great  idea  again/’  Of  course, 
it  is  easv  to  see  that  this  expression  still  more  spoke  the  souse  of 
the  great  sculptor’s  dissatisfaction  with  his  work,  as  any  other 
form  of  speech,  it  said,  as  plainly  as  possible — Yes,  it  is  the  best 
1  can  maki^of  it ;  but  still  for  that  form  and  that  idea  there  is 
something  within  me  I  cannot  transfer  to  that  stone.  Thus 
this  illustrates  ([uite  as  much  the  consciousness  of  genius  as  its 
unconsciousness,  and  the  personal  and  individual  in  the  author 
and  artist,  neither  seem  to  us  to  illustrate  necessarily  an  un- 
j)leasant  egotism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
unconsciousness  to  works  of  highest  genius  on  the  other.  Genius 
does  not  know  what  it  achieves ;  genius  works  in  a  sense  of 
divine  carelessness  and  abandonment;  genius  works  upon  . 
])rinciples  of  art,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  its  outer  sense,  and  is 
itself  only  the  subject  of  laws  it  cannot  detine  and  comprehend. 
We  know  all  this  is  said,  and  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  (juite  as 
true.  We  ap])rehend  that  this  would  be  by  no  means  true, 
absolutely,  of  Dantes,  Angelos,  and  others  among  the  highest 
masters.  A  friend  of  Archdeacon  Hare’s  called  on  Thorvald¬ 
sen,  and  found  him  in  a  glow,  and  ])erfect  trance  of  creative 
(‘iiergy.  The  anecdote  refers  to  what  has  been  regarded  by 
most  critics  as  his  very  iiiiest  performance — the  statue  ot 
Mercury.  “What  has  happened  I'”  said  his  friend.  “  Mv 
“  friemi,  my  dear  friend,”  said  the  sculptor,  “  I  have  an  idea — 

“  I  have  a  work  in  my  head  which  will  be  worthy  to  live.  A  lad 
“  had  been  sitting  to  me  some  time  as  a  model  yesterday,  when 
“  1  bade  him  rest  awhile ;  in  so  doing  he  throw  hiniselt 
“  into  an  attitude  which  struck  me  very  much.  W  hat  a 
“  beautiful  statue  it  would  make,  I  said  to  myselt ;  but  what 
“  would  it  do  for?  It  would  do — it  would  do — it  would 
“  do  exactly  for  Mercury  drawing  his  sword ;  just  alter 
“  he  has  played  Argus  to  sleep.  I  immediately  began 
“  modelling.  1  worki'd  all  the  evening  till,  at  my  usual  hour,  I 
“  went  to  bed  ;  but  my  idea  would  not  let  me  rest.  1  was  forced 
“  to  get  up  again  ;  1  struck  alight  and  worked  at  my  model  lor 
“  three  or  four  hours.  After  which  I  again  went  to  bed  ;  but 
“  again  I  coidd  not  rest.  Again  I  was  forced  to  get  up,  and  have 
“  been  working  ever  since.  Oh,  my  friend,  if  1  can  but  execute 
“my  idea,  it  will  be  a  glorious  statue.”  In  a  town  ot  a  hun- 
drinl  thousand  peoj)le,  perhaps,  there  would  not  be  found  twenty 
who  would  not  have  called  the  illustrious  sculptor  a  vain  old 
fiK)l,  if  they  had  found  him  beset  thus  by  the  spells  ot  his 
genius,  and  had  thus  heard  him  raving  about  his  ideas.  Me 
can  feel  reverence  for  this  divine  consciousness  ;  his  great  works 
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were  otten  me  resuii  oi  mese  nappy  correspondencies.  It  was 
so  with  the  figure  of  Christ  to  which  we  liave  referred  ;  it  had 
bc'cn  his  especial  care,  and  after  many  abortive  sketches,  still  un- 
satisHed,  he  be^an  to  model.  It  liad  been  his  original  intention 
to  represent  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  blessing,  with  the  right 
arm  upraised;  but  it  did  not  please  him — it  was  reliiu|uished. 
Others  were  in  turn  relinquished;  but  one  afternoon,  just  as  he 
was  going  out  to  a  party,  his  friend  Freund  entered  the  room  ; 
he  was  standing  before  his  last  sketch,  in  >vhich  he  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  Saviour  with  both  arms  upraised  to  heaven  as  if  in 
prayer,  and  still  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  llis  friend  lis¬ 
tened  to  him,  and  then  questioned  him  as  to  his  motives  in  re¬ 
presenting  the  Saviour  thus.  A  new  light  suddenly  seemed  to 
break  upon  the  artist’s  mind  ;  lie  a])proachod  the  co))y,  and 
with  both  hands  pressed  the  heavenward  turned  arms  down¬ 
wards.  The  figure  now  changed  its  whole  character ;  it  became 
the  posture  of  invitation,  and  thus  the  world  received  that 
which  all  who  have  looked  upon  it  have  agreed  to  regard  as  so 
wonderful  and  touching  a  work  of  art — the  “Come  unto  me  all 
“ye  that  labour,”  &q.  Thus  we  are  admitted  to  the  workshops 
of  artists.  Do  they  sutler  by  our  thus  becoming  aw^are  of 
their  processes  ?  Verily,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  liere,  again, 
highest  art  illustrates  lowest  life,  and  the  straggling  imperfect- 
ncss  working  itself  into  holiest  shapes  of  beauty  seems  to  say, 
8o  shall  it  be  with  all — yea,  with  all.  Thorvaldsen’s  life,  w'hile 
it  contains  so  much  that  w’e  could  surely  wish  to  see  very 
widely  other  than  it  was,  is  very  charming  from  its  simplicity 
and  naturalness — a  virtue  not  always  exhibited  in  the  lives  of 
these  artists,  some  of  them  ;  musicians,  especially,  have  been 
terribly  sensitive  fellows,  so  that  inferior  mortals  have  (|uite 
feared  before  them,  not  knowing  when  they  would  ex])lode 
into  wrath  or  into  grief.  Even  Thorvaldsen  had  ])lenty  of  thes(* 
traits  about  him ;  when  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  figure  of 
Pilate,  and  undecided  as  to  whether  the  costume  w  as  in  keeping 
with  the  character.  Professor  Andersen  called  upon  him,  and 
found  him,  wdth  the  Baroness  Stampe,  engaged  before  the  statue 
discussing  the  matter.  “Tell  me,”  said  Thorvaldsen  to  the 
Professor,  “  whether  you  think  Pilate’s  dress  in  kee])ing.” 
“  You  must  not  say  anything,”  said  the  lady  (piickly  and 
quietly,  as  she  turnecl  aside  to  Andersen,  and  then  add(‘d  aloud, 
“  it  is  quite  right — it  is  excellent ;”  but  ’J'horvaldsen  w'as  not 
satisfied,  and  repeated  the  question,  upon  which  Andersen  re- 
plie<l,  “  As  you  ask  me  my  ojnnion,  1  must  confess  it  appears  to 
“  ine  you  have  made  J^ilate  look  more  like  an  Egyptian  than  a 
“  Koman.”  “  And  that  is  my  o[)inioii,  too,”  said  Thorvaldsen, 
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and  in  one  instant  the  whole  figure  was  demolished.  ‘‘An- 
“  derscn/’  the  Baroness  cried,  ‘‘  you  are  the  cause  of  this,  and 
“  through  you  Thorvaldsen  has  destroyed  a  work  that  would 
“  liave  been  immortal.’’  “  But  I  can  soon  make  another  im- 
“  mortal  work,”  dryly  said  Thorvaldsen,  and  he  inimediatelv 
set  himself  about  his  task.  We  should  think  the  Ih-ofessor 
went  aw'ay  in  a  pleasant  state  of  mind  over  that  inorning’s 
work.  They  are  such  peppery  fellows — these  artists.  It  was 
IJanneker,  we  believe,  who,  when  he  had  executed  a  piece  of 
sculpture  for  a  nobleman,  with  which  he  felt  great  satisfaction, 
on  'which  he  had  bestowed  the  utmost  precision  of  his  art,  of 
which  his  friends  had  spoken  in  terms  of  the  calmest  rapture, 
and  from  which  he  expected  to  win  much  for  liis  immortality — 
when  the  nobleman  came  to  look  at  the  completed  })iece,  it  ap¬ 
peared  there  was  some  little  misunderstanding  as  to  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  it ;  the  sensitive  artist  scarcely^  liesitating  a  mo¬ 
ment,  exclaimed — “  Ah,  you  would  spoil  my  work — you  would 
talk  of  money  before  it.  1  will  keep  it  myself;”  and  he  lifted 
an  iron  bar  and  shivered  it ;  and,  indeed,  one  sees  that  it  was 
tlie  only  way  by  which  he  could  preserve  the  darling  idea  of 
many  hours,  and  many  hopes,  from  desecration.  One  quite 
perceives  that  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  really  could,  as 
he  said,  keep  his  work  himself;  but  had  it  been  the  Aviathic^  it 
would  have  suffered  the  same  fate.  One  always  feels  afraid  of 
these  geniuses,  as  prompt  in  misconception  as  in  conception. 
They  are  such  queer  mixtures  of  spirit,  and  fire,  and  dew,  with, 
it  must  be  also  said,  a  considerable  portion  of  earth  also.  Thor¬ 
valdsen,  with  much  loftiest  calmness  of  perception,  was 
not  wanting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  certain  iiifulness,  and 
even  vehemency  of  ])assion ;  but  he  was  more  genial  and  equable 
than  we  suppose  artists  in  general  are, — unpleasant  pcoj)le,  wo 
expect,  to  deal  with,  generally,  for  the  reasons  we  have  assigned. 
Sculptors  should  be  the  most  quiet,  homelike,  and  genial ;  next 
to  these,  painters,  poets  further  still  from  the  possibilities  of 
much  unfearing  friendliness  ;  musicians  we  put  down  as  impos¬ 
sible  altogether.  Men  become  harshly^  judged,  and  are  them¬ 
selves  too  harshly  judging,  as  the  nervous  being  is  excited,  as 
the  spirit  and  the  fire  predominate  among  the  chemicals  of  their 
nature,  and  the  earth  and  the  dew  become  less  known  or  prized. 
But  the  old  man,  Thorvaldsen,  was  true  to  himself;  nothing 
seemed  to  adulterate  him  in  reality.  He  had  no  patience  with 
nonsense.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  called  upon  him,  neither 
could  understand  a  word  the  other  said,  but  they^  did  seem  truly 
to  appreciate  each  other.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture  to  see  them 
pressing  each  other’s  hands,  patting  each  other  on  the  shoulder, 
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noddiug  and  smiling  at  cacli  oilier,  and  trying,  if  possible,  to 
find  a  bVeiich  word  both  could  understand  iiiul  apeak.  Lord 
Byron  also  called,  and  sat  for  his  model.  Thorvaldsen  begged 
him  not  to  look  so  unhappy  ;  lie  told  his  artist  he  always  looked 
that  way,  and  the  hearty,  unsentimental  sculptor  said,  “  Indeed,’’ 
and  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  what  he  thought.  From  the  visit, 
he  did  not  appreciate  Lyron,  aiipareiitly,  much  ;  and  the  noble 
portrait  which  started  into  stone,  which  so  many  of  us  have 
wonderingly  seen  and  admired  in  the  library  of  Trinity  (’ollege, 
Cambridge,  was  due  to  a  later  moment,  when  the  death  of  tlie 
poet,  struggling  for  the  freedom  of  Greece  on  Missolonghi’s 
shore — however  mad  an  attempt — gave  to  Thorvaldsen  a  higher 
conception  of  the  reality  of  the  poet’s  nature.  The  geniality  of 
Thorvaldsen  is  shown  in  many  ways.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  Home.  On  Christmas  Kve  he  was  wont  to 
entertain  all  the  Danes  in  Home,  and  the  following  picture,  from 
the  journal  of  one  of  his  guests,  gives  a  lively  idea  of  his  heart¬ 
iness  : — 


“  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  charming  host  than  Thorvalilsen. 
His  mirth,  ^vit,  and  attention  to  Ids  guests  are  beyond  compare ;  one 
cannot  feel  any  restraint  in  the  (ireat  Man’s  presence  ;  the  freer  and 
less  constrained  he  sees  his  friends  to  be,  the  more  ])romineiitly  docs 
his  matchless  individuality  appear.  I  have  never  seen  him  more  jovial 
than  on  this  Christmas  eve.  The  day  before,  he  had  given  each  of  us 
our  orders  to  buy  wine,  rum,  lemons,  S:c.  While  K.,  S.,  and  1  were 
brewing  the  punch,  ho  stood  by  us,  every  now  and  then  tasting  it  and 
making  some  alteration  in  the  ingredients,  in  the  most  humorous  way 
imaginable.  For  want  of  fat  geese  (the  Koman  geese  arc  more  noto¬ 
rious  for  their  cackling  than  for  their  llesh)  two  large  turkeys  were 
bought,  whose  fat  sides  he  himself  felt.  When  we  had  all  assembled 
on  the  night  in  (piestion,  he  stood  over  the  lire  to  make  us  our 
Christmas  })orridgc  himself;  turning  round  to  us  every  now  and  then, 
and  reporting,  in  a  condeal  way,  as  to  tlui  })robability  of  its  turning  out 
well:  now  raising  our  expectations  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  again 
damj)ing  them.  Meanwhile,  he  had  made  each  of  us  a  present  of  un- 
ti(pie  gems,  for  which  we  sat  and  ])layed  at  ‘  liottery.’  Suddeidy  tin* 
door  flew  o|)cn,  and  in  he  inarched,  holding  up  the  porridge  bowl  high 
above  his  h(‘ad,  and  triumjdiantly  set  it  down  on  the  table.  And  then 
began  a  Christmas  eve,  the  like  of  which  1  have  never  seen.” 

Later  in  life,  in  liis  own  country,  the  old  man,  never  tired  of 
hearing  liis  friend,  llans  Andersen,  repeat  his  own  fairy  stories, 
in  any  party,  would  get  up  and  walk  about  the  room,  at  length 
clap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  “  Come,  come  ;  are  not  we 
“  children  to  hear  our  story  to-night  ?  ”  Such  as  Thr  Top  and 
the  Bally  and  the  Ujly  Daclduujy  ware  his  especial  favourites. 
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Xutliln"  seemed  to  spoil  liini ;  lie  had  a  most  simple,  free  nature. 
AVitli  his  Kill"  he  was  most  intimate.  Jlis  Majesty  visited  him 
ill  his  studio,  in  Ivome,  and  fastened  upon  his  breast  the  cross  of 
rommander  of  the  Inivarian  crown,  savin",  “  One  pays  honour 
“  to  the  soldier  on  the  held  of  battle — to  the  artist  amidst  his 
works.’’  These  ])a"es  and  references  to  tlic  life  of  Thorvald- 
.sen  will  incline  our  readers  to  read  the  volume  for  themselves. 
One  likes  to  think  he  ended  his  days  in  his  own  country.  8eiit 
out  for  a  few  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy  of  Copeiiha- 
"cn,  to  study  in  Rome,  after  his  genius  had  begun  to  develop 
itself,  he  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  be¬ 
neath  the  direction  of  Pope  Leo  XII.,  in  spite  of  the  Cardinal, 
to  whom  he  was  only  a  heretic,  he  executed  some  famous  public 
works.  In  Rome,  indeed,  his  most  famous  works  were  executed, 
but  he  returned  to  his  native  land  amidst  such  a  blaze  ofexjiec- 
tation  and  honour  as  seems  to  us  in  our  country,  wIkuv,  of 
course,  genius  of  the  highest  order  never  receives  any  distiii- 
"uislu'd  mark  of  a])prcciation,  as  only  due  to  nobles  and  princes; 
and  if  our  space  allowed,  we  should  be  glad  to  refer  in  the  cases 
of  both  Thorvaldsen  and  Reethoven,  to  the  magnilicent  demon¬ 
strations  of  homage  and  admiration  which  either  met  them  in 
their  lile  or  surrounded  their  graves.  What  a  scene  was  that 
in  which  our  own  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  took  part  in  the  old 
city  of  Bonn,  when,  before  an  innumerable  crowd,  the  great 
Beethoven  festival  was  held  in  the  great  Munster  Platz,  where, 
amidst  the  wave  of  innumerable  banners,  and  the  chanting  of 
hymns  to  his  memory,  the  mighty  heart  of  Beethoven  received 
the  homage  of  voung  Germanv. 

And,  after  all,  there  comes  to  us  often  a  sad  sense  that  these 
artists,  most  of  them,  were  a  terrible  set  of  old  pagans  ;  but  we 
have  no  space  to  enter  upon  this  fear  or  thought.  Strange  it  is, 
though,  that  C  hristianity  which,  merely  as  art.  crowns  all  con- 
(•eptions  of  art,  sublimes  to  the  highest  all  tones,  all  colours, 
all  I'orms,  all  sulferings,  all  joys,  all  experiences,  should  be  so 
little  a  perception  with  such  men.  We  have  no  idea  that  even 
’Ihorvaldsen  was,  in  any  true  sense,  a  believer:  “  Neither  do  1 
believe,”  said  he,  “in  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  yet,  for  all  that, 
I  can  represent  them;”  and  of  Thorvaldsen  it  is  most  true  that 
he  has  introduced  into  modern  art,  with  the  soul  of  great 
human  power  and  suti’ering  embodied  in  Christian  truth,  more 
ot  the  grand  calm  of  old  Grecian  form  than  any  other 
sculptor.  M  e  have  no  doubt  that  artists  do  not  know  the 
fountains  even  of  their  own  inspiration,  while  Nature’s  forms 
and  sounds  move  round  them  in  weird,  spectral  shapes,  or  wild 
wails,  in  which  all  Nature  seems  to  shape  and  express  herself  • 
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that  higlier  tint,  wliicli  is  as  tlie  finger  ot  an  infinite  morning, 
throwing  back  the  curtains  of  the  clouds;  that  higher  note  'which 
compels  the  musician  himself  to  drop  his  pen  and  his  score, 
and  to  hearken ;  those  higher  conceptions,  which  make  the 
painter  despair  when  he  looks  upon  his  own  canvas,  and  finds 
how  little  that  was  given  to  him  he  has  been  able  to  reveal, 
come  from  hints  laid  away  in  the  mind,  far  beyond  the  power 
of  Nature,  of  [creature  to  convey.  Nature  and  creature  could 
crush  lleethoven  with  sorrow,  and  turn  every  chord  into  a 
spectre  to  surround  him  with  a  griol‘.  The  higher  consolation 
comes  from  a  mother’s  pious  tenderness,  giving  the  silvery  clue¬ 
line  to  his  life,  the  light  to  his  cloud,  the  liarmony  even  to 
the  wail ;  and  we  like  to  think  that  the  Christian  strength 
which  meets  us  in  Thorvaldsen’s  works  was  given  by  those 
meetings,  in  his  first  days  of  painful  efibrts,  when  wdtli  a  few* 
broken  artists  he  was  wont  to  meet,  selecting  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  NewTestaments — criticizing  each  other’s  work,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  tlie  meaning  and  spirit  of  it,  and  its  relation 
to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  Sacred  narrative. 
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still,  wo  said,  Here  is  perhaps  a  man  with  some  patience,  and 
some  ingenuousness.  Let  us  see.  But  !^^r.  Chadwick  is  neither 
courteous  nor  dignitied  in  his  way  of  expressing  eitlier  his  own 
convictions,  or  his  sense  of  the  work  of  jirevious  historians  ;  ho 
is  very  fond  ol  the  spasmodic  style;  his  pages  abound  in  nhfi  tind 
chfiy  as  much  as  any  creature  we  ever  knew  in  liysterics.  We  must 
say,  also,  that  he  is  most  needlessly  insolent.  .Miss  Stricklamrs 
history  is  described  as  old  maids’  gossip,”  and,  mercy  upon 
us !  the  man  charges  her  with  having  a  good  conceit  of  her¬ 
self.” 

Oh  would  some  power  tlic  gil'tic  ^ie  us. 

Dr.  Lingard  is  treated  no  better — “  priest  and  spinster,”  as 
he  designates  tlie  pair,  fare  very  badly  at  tlie  liands  of  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  politeness.  The  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Henry,  which, 
among  tlie  many  histories  of  our  country  deserves  to  be  spoken 
of  with  very  great  respect,  is  treated  and  dismissed  in  the  same 
fasliion.  Dismissed,  well,  3Ir.  Chadwick  does  not  in  fact  dis¬ 
miss  the  people  from  whom  lie  (piotes  ;  his  style  seems  to  (‘oin- 
pel  him  to  fling  oft‘  into  an  hysterical  furore,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  kick  them  about  his  study.  Thus,  the  names  which 
received  a  good  thrust  of  insolence  at  the  commencement  of 
the  book,  dare  not  congratulate  themselves  that  they  shall  not 
have  another  before  the  close.  He  is  no  believer  in  history; 
and,  in  fact,  never  mentions  the  science  without  a  sneer. 
Modem  historians  ho  deseribes  as  old  women,”  whieh  is  not 
exactly  the  impression  we  had  formed  of  Lappeiiberg,  or  Kemble, 
or  Carlyle — not  to  mention  many  a  name  synonymous  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  strength.  ^Ir.  (diad wick’s  book,  therefore,  is 
not  pleasant  or  conciliatory  in  the  manner  of  it.  This  would 
have  been  objectionable,  however  fresh  and  convincing  the 
matter:  for  dohn  ho  claims — “lla!  then.  King  dohn,  by  at- 
“  testation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  manifestly  noble.”  “The 
”  real  and  actual  dohn  is  a  very  diflerent  man  and  king  from 
“  what  history  has  made  him.’^  King  dohn  became  the  most 
“enlightened  and  patriotic  of  Knglish  kings.”  “He  served 
“the  nationality  of  England.”  Still  more  marvellous,  we  find 
dohn  called,  “this  church  reformer.”  The  placing  England  in 
vassalage  to  the  church  of  llome  is  described  as  “  a  kingly  act,” 
and  “  his  writs  bear  the  mark  of  his  own  vigorous  intellect  and 
well-nigh  ubi(piitous  intelligence,”  and,  to  quote  no  more,  “  tho 
“dohn  of  history  so-eidled,  is  a  myth — a  phantasm.  1  he  dohn 
“  who  reigned  right  royally  in  this  England,  was  every  inch  a 
“  king,  and  a  man  by  nature,  gentle  as  a  girl,  and  softened  with 
“all  tender  charities.  He  fell  on  an  evil  dav,  and  his  memory 
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Historic  Donbtf^  voucvrninfj  Khuj  John. 

‘‘  has  had  uo  defender  and  if  our  memory  bhould  ever  need  a 
defender,  we  trust  the  well-intentioned  individual  who  shall 
set  himself  to  the  task,  will  make  out  a  better  ease  for  us  llicii 
Mr.  Chadwick  has  contrived  to  make  out  for  his  “  right  roval 
**  king.^’  It  is  quite  possible  that  John  has  suHercd  something 
at  the  hands  of  monkish  historians ;  the  truth  is,  the  idea  ot* 
kingliness  enters  so  slightly  at  all  into  our  conception  ot‘  the 
composition  of  his  character  that  our  imprevssions  may  need 
some  slight  revision.  John  was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  it*  a 
usurper,  had  yet  some  of  the  royal  airs  of  a  usurper,  lie  had 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  agility  ;  he  would  seem  to  have  bein 
a  sufficiently  reckless  creature ;  but  this  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue 
— and  a  king,  any  more  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended  because  he  is  always  in  motion,  apart  from  the  quality 
and  intention  of  his  motion.  This  activity  or  ubiquitousness 
is  regarded  as  a  great  virtue  by  our  author ;  but  we  must  re¬ 
mind  him  that  nothing  came  out  of  it  all.  No  king  in  our 
whole  history  has  carried  less  weight  and  presence  than  John  ; 
scarcely  any  seem  to  have  trusted  him  ;  all  tell  off  trom  him. 
He  was  a  man  to  get  himself  incessantly  into  quarrels  and 
dilemmas  ;  and  with  one  or  another  he  was  always  enibroih'd : 
hawking  at  all  manner  of  game — France,  Scotland,  England, 
laity,  clergy,  the  Pope;  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that,  in  fact, 
after  all  sorts  of  servile  cringings — with  one  hand  giving  him¬ 
self  and  kingdom  over  to  the  Pope,  with  the  other  giving  the 
very  same  things  to  his  barons — he  is  thoroughly  beaten  in  his 
kingdom,  and  almost  beaten  out  of  it,  by  a  Frencli  child.  lie 
was  a  usurper,  and  our  great  historial  poet  has  put,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Legate  Pandulph  the  w’ords  which  exactly  describe 
his  position — 

A  sceptre  snatch’d  with  an  unruly  hand. 

Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain’d  as  gain’d  : 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

Many  of  the  gravest  charges  against  King  Jolin,  Mr.  Fhad- 
wick  leaves  exactly  where  he  1‘ound  them.  J'he  murder  of 
Ihinoe  Artliur,  the  rightful  heir  to  tlie  throne,  he  does  not  seem 
t(>  contemplate  with  much  abhorrence.  The  story  of  Prince 
Arthur’s  assassination  is  by  no  means  disproved.  “  Beyond  all 
“  question,  he  was  tried  in  private  for  high  treason,  and  exe- 
cuted.”  All  historians,  wdio  have  told  the  story  of  his 
murder,  are  “mendacious.”  “  Sentimentalists  pule  and  whimper 
“  over  the  innocent  youth — ay,  but  that  youth  had  already 
“  been  made  a  tool,  and  might,  certainly  would,  be  used  to  keep 
“  up  a  never-ending  controversy.” 


Itom  to  the  Credit  of  King  John.  o*J7 

We  arc  not  accustomed  to  find  historical,  and  oven  kiinjlv 
murderers,  dismissed  with  so  courteous  a  coni)  de  grace.  The  re¬ 
pudiation  ot  his  first  wile,  and  the  outraj^eous  immoralities  of* 
King  John,  find  tender  treatment  from  .Mr.  (Jiuidwick  ;  that  he 
saved  the  teeth  of  Jacob,  the  Jew,  and  some  of  the  properties 
of  other  Jews,  who,  no  doubt,  had  rendered  to  him  abundant 
personal  compensation,  will,  we  fear,  avail  slightly  against  the 
strong  tide  of  legend  and  popular  impression  as  to  his  cruelties 
towards  that  persecuted  people.  We  are  glad  to  find  fished  up 
some  items  of  evidence  of  John’s  care  for  the  poor — 

‘‘  The  King.,  ct  cetera.,  to  the  Magor  and  Vicecounts  ^Sherijfs'j  oj 
London,  et  cetera. — Wc  enjoin  upon  you  that,  on  the  inspection  of  the 
Prior  of  Saint  Trinity  and  iiij  legal  men  of  the  city  of  London,  yon 
make  the  crop  of  your  farm  to  he  bought,  and  yon  cause  bread  to  l»e 
made,  so  that  four  loaves  of  bread  may  be  of  the  value  of  one  penny, 
and  you  cause  Hour  to  be  ground  for  making  pottage ;  and  from  the 
day  of  the  receipt  of  these  letters  you  may  feed  at  London  CCC  panjiers, 
even  to  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Llessed  Mary,  [tlie  i5th  day 
of  August  following,]  so  that  each  of  them  may  liav<‘  daily  one  loaf  <jf 
bread;  and  you  shall  have  made  us  much  [)ottage  from  the  flour  as  they 
[the  mayor  and  shcritfs]  may  be  abh*  to  receive;  wheat-llour  may  be 
found;  and  when  this  cannot  be  found,  as  much  ])ottage  is  to  be  mad(^ 
from  beans  and  pease,  from  which  they  may  be  sustained,  that  they 
perish  not;  and  it  shall  be  reckoned  to  you  at  the  Exchequer.  I  myself 
attesting  at  Clarendon,  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  (a.d.  1205.)” 

This  feeding  of  three  hundred  paupers  in  the  city  of  London  by  King 
John  was  not  the  only  exertion  of  the  royal  benevolence  on  this  very 
trying  occasion  ;  but  even  when  taken  alone,  it  rebukes  the  monkish 
story  of  the  King’s  cruelty,  profanity,  and  recklessness  of  character 
generally.  There  are  hundreds  of  examples  in  the  writs  extant,  and 
published  by  the  Record  Commissioners,  of  the  unwearied  kindness  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  King  in  feeding  and  assisting  the  poor  and 
indigent  on  this  and  other  occasions. 

Under  the  same  form  it  was  written  to  the  Vicecount  of  Wiltshire, 
that,  “  through  the  supervision  of  the  Abbot  of  Stanley,  and  iiij  legal 
men  of  Marlborough,  he  might  feed  C  pauj)ers  for  the  term  writlrn 
above  (from  the  2tl  of  .May  to  August  I5(h  following,  a.d.  1205).” 

We  give  the  king  the  full  boiiotit  ol’  these  itcmis,  which  say, 
IX'rhaps,  if  we  stretch  our  charity  very  much,  a  little  for  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  for  certain  human  possibilities  cvtui  in  him.  .Mr. 
Chaiwick  devotes,  however,  his  whole  strength  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Magna  Charfa.  It  is  his  belief  that  Stephen  Langton, 
and  all  the  men  who  won  it,  were  fellow  consi)irator8.  Jn  tiic 
curious  imagination  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Charta  is  a  farce,” 
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nistoric  Doubts  concenuwj  King  John, 

and  the  men  who  framed  it,  whitewashed  stenehing  sepul- 
“  chres/*  Here  is  a  pleasant  paragraph  : — 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  the  men,  [)arons,  or 
traitors,  or  what  you  will,  who  invited  an  invasion  from  France  in  the 
year  a.d.  1216,  were  the  same  men  who  were  in  France  inviting  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  England  in  the  year  a.d.  1213;  and  also  that  these  same  men 
or  barons  were,  under  Stephen  Langton,  the  Fnmch  [trofossor,  the  groat 
actors  at  Runnemead  of  the  iusultinfj  farce  called  MAUNA-CIlAirfA. 
Put  that  and  this  together,  reader.  Connecting  these  men,  liangton, 
l)e  Quinei,  Fitz-Waltor,  and  Vesci,  with  French  intrigues  and  French 
invasions,  over  a  j)eriod  of  six  years  at  least, — and  linding  the  getting 
uj)  of  the  great  MA(;NA-CnAnTA  gathering  at  Runnemead  to  be  entirely 
and  altogether  in  their  hands, — and  linding,  as  we  do,  that  one  of  tlieir 
French  invasions,  that  of  1213,  drove  King  dohn,  by  the  advice  of 
William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Walter  Gray,  his  Chancellor,  and 
others,  to  take  refuge  for  himself  and  kingdom  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  save  that  kingilom  from  annexation  to  France,  we  make  buhl  to 
pronounce  that  the  surrcmler  of  the  croirn  of  Ktajland  to  the  Poppy  in  $n 
far  as  it  was  hlameirorth  f/y  iras  the  act  and  deed  of  these  men  ;  and  that 
they  were  traitors  to  the  cn)wn  of  England  in  inviting  a  French  inva¬ 
sion — a  threatening  of  invasion  that  drove  the  King  of  F.ngland  to  the 
j>osition  which  he  had  to  take  at  Dover  before  Panduljdi  the  legate. 
Further,  seeing  that  the  getting  uj)  of  ‘  ^lagna  Charta’  at  Runnenu'ad 
was  theirs  two  years  afterwards,  we  fearlessly  alhrm  that  ‘  Ma>jnn 
Pharta'  was  the  production  of  traitorSy  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
(’anU'rbury,  acting  under  French  advice  and  French  influences — in  short, 
that  ^  Maijna  Charta  '  was  the  fruit  of  a  French  traitorous  consjtiranp 
carried  into  execution  hp  Stephen  Lantjton,  Archbishop  of  Canterhunjy 
and  his  ahettorSy  Robert  Fitz-Wulter,  Eustace  de  Vcsci,  Saber  do 
Chiinci,  and  others. 


Mr.  Chadwick  seems  to  be  utterly’  unable  to  comprehend  the 
bearings  of  the  question  of  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
give  the  history*.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  John,  with  the 
shrewd  cunning  of  an  utterly*  unprincipled  man,  sought  to  evade 
his  barons,  and  supposed  that  he  could  place  himself  effectually* 
iH'vond  their  jx>wer  by*  giving  up  his  kingdom  to  the  I’ope  as 
his  la>rd  paramount.  We  think  historians,  who  have  charged 
on  the  memory’  of  King  John  the  most  recreant  cow*ardice,  in 
that  he  purchaseil  his  title  from  Rome,  making  himself  its 
vassal  or  freeholder,  a  tenant  of  the  throne  for  an  annual 
lental,  have  expresstxl  the  simple  truth  of  the  case.  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  sjH'aks  of  Langton  and  his  compatriots  as  “  conspirators  f 
but  he  manages  to  leave,  011  the  reader’s  mind,  the  impression 
of  an  utter  knave  of  a  king.  He  says : — 


The  Maijna  Charla  a  Farce !  a  5‘29 

John  was  freeholder,  and  his  harons  were  copyholders ;  and  no  Tope 
could  upset  the  order  of  precedency. 

Copyholders  assuming  to  bo  legislators  at  Runnemead ! — yes,  at 
Runnemcad  !  Tlie  thing  was  a  sham,  for  copyholders  could  not  legislate 
there. 

Their  signatures,  their  escutcheons,  their  seals  attesting,  what  were 
they  ? 

All  sham  ! — all  !  The  ^Iagxa  Ciiarta  was  a  farce,  a  delusion,  and 
a  fraud ;  invalid  in  title,  and  utterly  worthless  as  a  leyal  document. 

And  to  crown  all,  “wx  believe  the  gathering  at  Runnemead  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  tilch  from  Rope  Innocent  111.  his  thi.k 
“  DKEDs  TO  Exoland.^’  AV"e  do  not  know  wdiether  ^Ir.  Chadwick 
be  himself  a  Papist ;  it  \vould  seem  so.  The  story  he  recites 
tells  little  of  tilching;  when  men  meet  armed  in  camp,  on  the 
plain,  to  express  with  gauntlet  or  sword  their  determination  not 
to  be  trifled  w  ith,  and  wu’ing  from  knavish  princes  a  concession 
of  the  majesty  of  right,  our  lexicon  w'ould  furnish  us,  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  transaction,  w  ith  another  w’ord  than  fllch.  Wo 
believe,  how^ever,  that  I\Ir.  Chadwick,  with  some  accuracy’,  des¬ 
cribes  the  affair.  The  meeting  at  Runnemead  was  convoked  to 
restore  to  the  nation  certain  old  JSaxon  privileges  ;  })erhaps  to 
wrest  the  title  deeds  of  England  from  the  Pope. — You,  King 
John,  have  chosen  to  sell  your  own  despicable  soul  and  body’  to 
the  man  yonder.  You  call  yourself  freeholder — call  us  copy’- 
holders,  or  w’hat  you  w  ill ;  but  by  the  eternal  God,  you  have 
not  sold  us.  No,  it  becomes  very’’  necessary  now  that  we  should 
let  you  see  what  w’e  think  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  jmsition,  in 
this  matter.  You  have  long  had  a  notion  wdiat  we  think  of 
you.  So  long  as  the  Italian  priest  did  not  claim  the  right  to 
tithe  and  toll  in  our  dominions,  W’c  even  looked  quietly  on  much 
w’rong  done  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  feudatories ;  but  now 
here  w’e  bring  you  to  book  and  to  mark.  This  Chart er^  w  ith  its 
fences  and  prescriptions,  its  acknowledgments  of  right,  you 
sign,  so  that  in  any  effort,  hereafter,  you  make  against  us,  you 
prove  yourself  to  be,  what  we  suspect  you  may  be,  a  chartered 
and  dissolute  liar.  Sign  it  there  and  sign  it  now’,  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  these  fields,  these  w  oods,  these  people,  or  we,  theParons  of 
England,  will  send  you  packing,  or  grind  you  to  pow  der.  This,  w’o 
believe  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  the  common  sense  of  the  great 
charter.  Our  author  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the  im¬ 
mense  difficulties  of  that  trying  period,  and,  of  course,  his^  theory 
as  to  the  character  of  the  king  naturally  affects  all  his  impres¬ 
sions.  lie  has,  how^ever,  drawn  such  a  portrait  even  in  this  part  of 
his  narrative,  that  John  only  comes  before  us  characterized  by 
the  cunning  of  a  little,  feeble,  and  ignoble  prince,  and  amazed  to 


Jfisfo)  'ic  Dotfbfs  coitvcnitjtfj  King  John. 


find  liis  own  elibrts  to  outwit  outwitted  by  the  bravery  and 
ma<j:nanimity  ot*  his  barons.  There  wjis  i)roinptitu(le  m  die 
mind  of  the  king ;  perhaps  all  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  attributed 
passed  through  it ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  because  he  was  a  knave 
the  barons  brought  him  to  account.  Feudalism  had  its  privi¬ 
leges  as  well  as  its  rights.  The  king  was  a  despot,  and  luid 
broken  his  coronation  vows.  All  Mr.  Chadwick’s  bluster  goes 
for  nothing  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  they  did  wring  from 
him  the  charter.  Tlien  it  was  not  a  dead  letter,  but  became, 
through  all  subsequent  centuries,  the  light  iind  the  land-mark 
of  English  freedom.  We  need  not  think  of  a  virtue  very  1‘ar 
beyond  our  reach  when  we  recal  the  men  of  that  great  move¬ 
ment.  The  king  himself  never  intended  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  barons  had  disbanded  their  troops,  lie  obtained 
from  his  Pope  a  bull  anulling  the  deed,  and  prohibiting  both 
the  king  and  his  subjects  from  paying  any  regard  to  it,  and  lie 
was  soon  in  arms  ravaging  and  laying  waste  his  country.  No 
doubt,  conspiracy  was  met  by  conspiracy.  John  conspired  with 
Rome  against  the  liberties  of  England,  the  barons  wore  com- 
pclkKl  to  conspire  with  France  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king. 
In  many  aspects,  John  is  like  Charles  at  a  later  period  ;  but  the 
prime  instrument  for  the  repression  of  tyranny  was  the  Cliarta; 
its  few  principles  were  full,  and  there  was  in  them  a  power  o(‘ clas¬ 
tic  accommodation  to  future  ages  and  exigencies.  We  are  (piitc 
content  that  its  virtue  shall  be  tested  by  the  copy  of  it  in  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  volume ;  its  framers  deserve  the  reverence  of  their 
posterity  to  the  latest  epoch  of  our  country’s  history,  although 
for  that  one  great  saying,  quoted  by  John  Hampden  in  thefar- 
otf  struggleof  other  times — “We  shall  sell,  'delay,’  or  deny  justice 
“  to  none” — that  great  principle  by  which  arbitrary  imprison¬ 
ment  and  punishment  without  trial  became  impossible,  and  the 
buckler  of  protection  covered  the  serf  as  well  as  the  baron. 
We  commend  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  notice — after  all  his  sneering, 
which  strikes  us  as  more  than  unjust,  as  most  irreverential,  con¬ 
sidering  what  this  famous  document  has  been  through  the 
many  ages  of  its  progress  and  passage  to  our  times — the  icli- 
citous  language  of  that  great  statesman  and  able  scholar.  Sir 
James  .Mackintosh;  in  liis  English  historv,  be  savs : — 

On  the  Kuglish  nation,  undoubtedly,  tljo  Charta  has  contributed  t(> 
tu'stow  the  union  of  estal>lishinent  with  ini{)rovenu*nt.  To  all  niaiikiiul 
it  set  the  lirst  example  of  the  ju'ogress  of  a  great  people  for  eenturic.^, 
in  Idonding  their  tumultuary  democracy  ami  haughty  nobility  with  a 
fluctuating  and  vaguely  limited  monarchy,  so  as  at  length  to  form  from 
Uiese  disci^rdant  materials  the  only  form  of  free  government  which  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  be  reconcilable  ^th  widely  extended  dominions. 
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Sir  fJuniCH  ^favkirtofili  v.  J/r.  ClmdicicJc, 


AVlioevor  in  any  future  ai»o  or  unborn  iialiou  may  admire  tlie  folielty  of 
the  expedient  wliieli  converted  tin*  power  of  taxation  into  the  shitdd  of 
liberty,  by  which  discretionary  and  secret  imj)risonment  was  n'lidered 
impracticable,  and  twtions  of  the  peo})le  were  trained  to  exercise  a 
larger  share  of  judicial  power  than  was  ever  allotted  to  them  in  any 
other  civilised  state,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  secure  instead  of  endanger¬ 
ing  public  tranquillity  ; — whoever  exults  at  the  speetaele  of  enlightened 
and  independent  assemblies,  who,  under  the  eye  of  a  well-inforim'd 
nation,  discuss  and  determine  the  laws  and  ixdiev  likelv  to  make  com- 
munities  great  and  happy  ; — whoever  is  capable  of  comprehemliug  all 
the  effects  of  such  institutions,  with  all  their  possible  improvements, 
upon  the  mind  and  genius  of  a  people,  is  sacredly  bound  to  speak  with 
reverential  gratitude  of  the  authors  of  the  threat  C'hartm-.  To  have 
produced  it,  to  have  })reserved  it,  to  have  matured  it,  constitute  the  im¬ 
mortal  claim  of  England  on  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Her  llaeons  and 
f^hakespearcs,  her  Miltons  and  Newtons,  with  all  the  truth  which  tlnw 
have  revealed,  and  all  the  generous  virtue  which  they  have  in>pired, 
are  of  inferior  value  when  compared  with  the  subjection  of  men  an<l 
their  rulers  to  the  principles  of  justice;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  more  true, 
that  these  mighty  spirits  could  not  have  been  formed  except  under  t'(|ual 
laws,  nor  roused  to  full  activity  without  the  inflm  neenf  that  spirit  wliieh 
the  (ireat  Charter  breathed  over  their  forefathers. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Chachvick  lias  hatched  a  very  foolish  book. 
It  is  so  wise  to  look  round  the  entire  circle  of  a  subject,  and  ('spt'- 
cially  where  it  is  involved  in  the  dust  of  ancient  records,  that 
wc  could  have  been  well  pleased  with  our  author,  even  had  wi* 
differed  from  him,  but  for  the  spirit  in  wdiich  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  his  w'ork.  Referring  to  the  sports  of  England  in  the 
days  of  King  John,  and  to  the  introduction  of  various  breeds  of 
dogs  into  our  country',  !Mr.  Chadwick  says — ‘‘  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  some  persevering  student  would  go  into  the  dog 
question  fully'.”  We  cordially  recommend  that  subject  to  his 
attention  ;  at  any^  rate,  in  the  pow'cr  to  bark  and  snarl,  he  is  a 
very  carts  major. 


MOLIERE.* 


IT  is  certainly  surprising  that  Moliere  is  not  better  known 
and  more  read  amongst  us.  Known,  of  course,  he  is,  too, 
and  read  by  that  small  and  cultivated  class,  who  familiarize 
themselves  wdth  the  best  words  of  the  best  men  of  all  ages  ;  but 
that  a  writer,  whose  humour  approaches  most  nearly  of  all  the 
great  humorists  of  other  countries  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
English  mind,  should  yet  be  as  good  as  unknown  and  imintro- 
duced  to  us,  has  often  seemed  to  us  amazing.  Prolxiblv  the 
best  edition  of  his  works  in  English,  which  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  English  and  French,  is  that  of  1739;  since  then, 
while  many  of  our  English  writers,  masters  in  the  ease  and 
graceful  humour  of  the  two  languages,  have  rendered  scenes  and 
passages,  as  a  whole,  Moliere  is,  in  our  language,  unknown. 
>Ve  do  not  think  this  arises  from  the  fact  either  that  almost  all 
educated  people  now  read  French  as  naturally  and  freely  as 
English.  W e  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  we  have  seldom 
met  wdth  readers  who  have  known  much  of  Moliere.  We  are, 
therefore,  very  thankful  that  so  accomplished  a  veteran  in  our 
literature,  the  dear  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  the  vivid  and 
freauently  subtle  appreciator  of  Shakespeare,  tha  erudite  master 
of  the  best  moods  of  our  older  language,  should  have  given  to  ns 
the  small  instalment  of  Moliere  characteristics  in  the  volume 
before  u^  It  may  bo  with  perfect  safety  placed  in  any 
hands.  Moliere  was  not  only  French — and  French  humour  any 
more  than  French  people  has  not  been  remarkable  for  its  im¬ 
maculate  cleanliness — he  also  belonged  to  an  age  whose  ideas, 
alike  of  morals  and  manners,  were  more  free  than  ours,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  are.  Compared,  however,  oven  with  many  of  our 
dramatists,  and  especially  those  who  most  imitated  him, 
M  ycherly,  Congreve,  and  others — though  we  do  rcp^jird  their 
imitation  as  mere  irill-w'ork  in  comparison  with  the  body  ot 
genius — he  was  pure.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  w’ould  in¬ 
cline  to  think  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  us  if  they 
heard  us  say  that  few  of  the  laughers  of  society  do  us  more 
good,  and  seem  to  us  more  healthful,  than  Moliere  ;  he  was  so 
lionest,  his  satire  and  humour  alwavs  are  kiiidlv  and  genial. 
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III  our  society,  we  trust  that  many  of  the  topics  which 
pnnoked  his  laughter  do  not  exist ;  unfortunate  huslxuuls  fornunl 
one  of  these  especial  subjects  for  his  mirth — ^KH>r  follow  ! 
he  >vas  most  pitiably  one  of  the  numln'r  himself,  and 
seems  to  have  useil  his  own  domestic  dis;isters  for  the  purjH^st'  of 
moving  the  merriment  of  the  stagi':  jH'rha^vs  he  avengixl  himst'lf 
thus.  This  subject  of  Siitin'  fornuxl  exactly  the  staple  of  the 
English  writers  to  whom  we  have  rt'ferrixl ;  but  Molieri'  lashixl 
with  a  grave  earnestness  the  scx'ial  vices  of  his  agi' ;  his  witticisms 
and  humours,  too,  give  the  characteristics  of  mankind  in  gimeral. 
Many  of  his  characters,  no  doubt,  have  a  gi'iierali/ation,  in  which 

distinct  dramatic  individualitv  is  lost.  It  is  this  which  makes 

• 

even  his  Tartuff'o  tiresome,  and  Stjcimurlli*  tixlious:  but  his 
w'ritings  alK)und  in  tine  dramatic  wit,  in  Siitirical  touches,  ixm- 
veying  subtle  truths ;  he  had  a  tine  clear  eye  for  the  delicate 
shades  of  human  nature  and  ehanicter;  and  Mr.  Clarke  very 
truly  stiys,  “  he  has  the  merit  akin  to  that  of  Shakes[H'an\  ami 
“  next  in  might  to  that  of  Shakesix'are,  of  conveying  thoughtful 
“  monitions  tliR^ugh  lightest  siillies,  profound  truths  thixnigh 
“  brilliant  wit.''  We  Ix'lievo,  iiuhxHl,  he  was  uiuxjual  to  tlie 
creation  of  a  FokifafT,  perhaps  even  of  a  Maitviio,  For  thase 
higher  strains  of  conuxly  which  make  our  matchless  master,  in 
our  conception,  something  almost  supi'rnatural — T/tt' 
of  Venice,  the  Tetn/)est,  and  such  likt' — we  art'  sun'  Molicre  hail 
no  gift ;  but  as  a  sound  preacher  of  the  truth  esstuitial  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  a  most  happy  ridiculer  of  its  almost  ne¬ 
cessary  follies,  he  may  take  liis  place  only  second  to  8aakesjx'art\ 
That  that  great  and  subtle  critic,  William  llazlitt,  should  have 
been  for  a  moment  dispi>seil  to  place  him  as  a  humorist  alx^ve 
Shakespeare,  is  as  startling  as  it  is  absunl.  Mr.  C'larke 
savs : — 


While  our  lungs  expand  and  crow  with  cordial  laughter,  our  eves 
till  with  moisture  of  approval  as  well  as  glee.  Moliere  is  no  mere  ex- 
jH'rt  word-turner ;  no  mere  adroit  retorter,  or  dexterous  reparteeist :  he 
will  give  you  Ix'ueath  smart  dialogue  sound  argument,  beneath  a  pas>ing 
joke  a  lasting  axiom.  His  jests  sting  with  nettle  virtue;  his  hitter 
gilx's  are  purely  wholesome.  A  pithy  passage  of  his  own,  fn»m  his 
“Critupie  de  TEcole  des  Femmes  ”  may  In*  critically  applied  to  his  own 
sentences.  He  says  :  “  The  author  did  not  merely  intriHlucc  that  point 
as  a  witticism,  hut  as  a  touch  characteristic  of  mankind.** 

Fcnelon,  mildest  and  gentlest  of  bishops  (a  blessing  ever  on 
that  great  memory),  said,  “  Encore,  une  fois  je  lo  trouve 
i/rand  !  "  “  Again  and  again  I  find  him  great'*  J^a  Fontaine,  in 
his  more  homely'  eulogy  of  speech,  usixl  lo  say*,  “  Moliere,  e'est 
mon  homuie;"  *aud  Uocthe,  it  is  said,  never  allowed  two  years 
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to  elapse  without  reading  the  works  of  Moliere.  In  readino- 
him  in  French  we,  no  doubt,  find  his  almost  invariable  rhyllim 
to  be  somewliat  tedious — wit  in  rhythm  for  dramatic  purposes 
is,  to  our  Englisli  sense,  neither  usual  nor  pleasant ;  and  we 
eoidd  have  been  well-pleased  that  Mr.  Clarke  should  have 
followed  the  example  set  in  the  edition  of  1739,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  of  dispensing  with  verse-form  more  than  he  has 
done.  We  most  heartily  congratulate  him,  especially  on  his 
prose  translations.  They  are  rendered  with  real  vivacity 
and  humour.  Reading  them  by  the  side  of  the  original 
we  find  that,  while  he  has  not  always  rendered  literally, 
he  has  rendered  more  faithfully  than  even  a  literal  version 
would  be,  for  he  has  caught  the  very  smack  and  piquancy  of 
the  idiom.  We  have  said  already  this  great  humorist  set  liini- 
self  the  task  of  trouncing  the  sins  and  follies  of  life.  Noodlc- 
dom  and  haavedom  were  the  kingdoms  against  which  he  marched 
the  brijjht  lejjionaries  of  his  nimble  wit.  The  thiims  he  set 
himself  to  thrash  were  powerful  things  in  their  day — powerlul 
in  all  days — as  powerful  now  as  then.  They  put  one  in  mind 
of  what  he,  or  some  jester  of  his  time,  said  of  some  monstrous 
and  all-important  blockhead — “  That  fellow  is  so  big,  that  a 
man  could  not  thrash  the  whole  of  him  in  one  day  ;  he  gives 
himself  such  airs  of  grandeur.’^  True  enough,  and  so  the 
thrashing  has  to  go  on  from  day  to  day,  and  age  to  age ;  and 
society  needs,  we  believe,  more  an  apostolic  succession  of  Mo- 
lieres  even  than  of  bishops.  Our  readers  know  how  long  the 
bishops  of  France  had  power  enough  to  keep  T(U'tup\\  the  im¬ 
postor,  from  the  stage.  Only  the  favour  and  admiration  of  the 
king  saved  the  writer  from  being  overwhelmed.  Poor  Moliere 
was  a  play-writer,  and  a  play-actor ;  but  he  had  not  an  irreli¬ 
gious  nature.  It  was  far  away  from  his  design  ever  to  laugh  at 
things  really  religious;  and  when  the  scandalous  play  of  ^cara- 
tnoHchc  Eremite  was  performed  before  the  king,  in  which  ])lay 
religion  was  really  mocked  at,  and  made  a  subject  of  scofliiig, 
the  king  said  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^ — ‘‘  I  should  like  to  know 
“  how  it  is  the  saints  are  so  scandalized  at  Molicre’s  comedy, 
“  and  yet  they  make  no  complaint  at  this  one  of  SearamuHeheJ* 
The  })rince  replied — ‘‘  Ah,  your  majesty,  the  play  of  tScara- 
“  mouehe  ridicules  religion,  and  that  these  gentry  donT  care 
“  alx>ut  ;  but  Moliere  ridicules  themselves,  and  they  canT  en- 
“  dure  that.*'  The  medical  profession  furnishtHl  our  humorist 
with  one  of  the  best  preserves  and  battues  for  his  satiric  fun. 
We  wonder,  would  it  be  jx)ssible  for  any  physician  or  apothe¬ 
cary  to  read  him  and  forgive  him  ?  That  Mock  Doctor — the 
doctor  against  his  will — is  laughable  to  the  extent  of  cruelty. 
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who,  beneath  his  cudgelHnp;,  exclaimed — ‘‘  Well,  well,  gentle- 
‘‘  men,  yes,  then  if  you  will  have  it,  I  am  a  doctor,  then  1  am  a 
“  DOCTOR.  I  am  even  an  apothecary  if  you  wish  it.’'  Some 
passages  of  this  piece  are  well-kiiow'ii.  Tlie  anatomical 
dilemma  of  Sganarelle  has  been  quoted  a  thousand  times. 
When  after  having  ascertained  that  his  patient  and  the  friends 
kne\v  nothing  of  Latin,  he  jabbered  over  a  quantity  of  gibberish, 
while  the  rustics  exclaimed,  ‘‘  What  a  wonderful  inan  !  What 
‘‘  learned  talk  !”  At  last  he  blunders  about  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  and  the  liver.  One  of  the  attendants  reminds 
him  that  the  heart  is  on  the  left  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 
He  hurriedly  exclaims — “  Yes,  yes,  it  was  so  formerly  ;  but  we 
‘‘  have  changed  all  that — we  go  upon  quite  a  lunv  system  in 
“  medical  science  now-a-days."  Tlie  gentleman  apologizes,  and 
begs  pardon  for  his  ignorance  ;  upon  which  Sfjanarclle  replies — 
‘‘  Oh,  no  matter,  no  matter,  you  are  not  all  obliginl  to  be  so 
“  clever  as  \\c  doctors.”  One  scene  in  the  Mock  Doctor  Mr.  Clarke 
has  rendered  witli  such  vernacular  truth,  we  must  quote  it  as 
an  illustration  of  his  po\ver  over  both  languages : — 

“  S(janarelle.  \^Rubbin(/  bis  bauds.^  If  tliis  go  on  as  it  has  lH*gun, 
I  can’t  do  better  than  stick  to  doctoring  all  iny  life.  I  tind,  it’s  tin* 
best  trade  going ;  for,  whether  we  succeed,  or  wliether  we  fail,  w’e’re 
paid  all  the  same.  Want  of  skill  never  brings  vs  awkward  conse- 
([uences :  we  may  cut  and  hack  as  w  e  please  at  the  stuff  on  which  we 
work.  Now^,  a  shoemaker,  when  he  makes  a  shoe,  mustn’t  spoil  a  piect* 
of  leather  without  l)aying  for  his  boggling :  but  we  may  sj)oil  a  man 
without  it  costing  anything.  Mistakes  count  for  nothing  with  us  ;  it’s 
always  the  fault  of  him  who  dies.  In  short,  the  beauty  of  this  pro¬ 
fession  is,  that  among  the  dead  there  is  a  complaisance,  and  a  discre¬ 
tion  (juite  un})aralleled.  No  one  ever  lieard  them  complain  of  the 
doctor  who  killed  them.  But  here  are  people  who  seem  coming  for 
advice. — Aliem  ! — \^Enter  Tbibavt  and  Perrin.^ 

Tbib.  Measter  Doctor,  we  be  coom  to  ax  your  a»lvic(*, — my  soon 
Perrin  and  me. 

Sgan.  Well,  my  friends ;  what’s  amiss  t 

llitb.  His  poor  ould  mother — whose  name  is  Parrette, — is  on^a  bed 
of  sickness,  these  sax  months  past. 

Sgan.  \_SiffniJicantlg  holding  out  bis  band.^  And  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do  for  her  ? 

Thih.  I’d  loike,  milster  doctor,  that  you  should  toss  up  soom  little 
’poticary-  stooff,  to  give  her. 

Sgan.  We  must  see,  first,  what’s  the  matter  with  her. 

Thib.  She’s  got  the  drops’ness,  measter. 

Sgan.  The  drops’ness  ? 

Thih.  Ees,  she’s  swelled  oop,  as  big  as  a  toob;  and  folk  due  say, 
that  it’s  a  <piantity  o’  aquivous  matter  as  has  got  into  her  inside :  so 
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that  her  liver,  or  her  loits,  or  her  loongs — whichever  you  thinks  fit  to 
call  ’em, — measter  doctor, — ’stead  o’  making  blude,  macks  nou’t  but 
waiter.  She’s  took  every  two  days  wi’  a  quotation  fever;  wi’  lassitoods 
and  pains  all  down  her  legs;  and  soomtimes  wi’  faint’ns  and  swoinurns, 
that  1  think  she’s  a  fetch’n  her  last  every  moment.  We  ha’  got  a 
’potecarry  in  our  village,  please  your  worship,  as  has  giv’n  her  all 
koinds  of  mook;  and  it’s  cost  me  I  doant  know  how  mooch  for  powders, 
and  pills,  and  viles  o’  draughts,  which  t’  other  doctor  said,  was  iit  good 
as  non’t  at  all, — a  parcel  o*  chip  in  porridge.  He  wanted  to  dose  her 
wi’  a  sort’ll  stoof  they  ca’al  matrimonial  wine  ;  but  1  was  ’feared  thatM 
send  her  the  w  ay  o’  all  flesh  at  wnnee ;  for  I  hear  there’s  no  end  o’ 
grand  doctors  who’ve  killed  Lord  knows  how  many  poor  souls  wi’  that 
invention. 

Sgan.  [^Holding  out  his  hand.']  Come  to  the  point,  my  friend,  come 
to  the  point. 

Thib.  The  “  point  ”  is,  measter  doctor,  that  I  be  cooia  to  ax  you  to 
tell  us  what  we  mnn’  do  w  i’  her. 

iSgan.  \^StUl  holding  out  his  hand.]  I  don’t  understand  yon  one 
jot. 

Perrin.  Measter  doctor,  my  mother’s  sick ;  and  here’s  a  guinea, 
faither  and  me’s  brought  yon,  to  gi’  us  soomwatt  as’ll  cure  her. 

Sgan.  •  Aha  !  I  understand  you,  my  good  fellow,  at  once  ! — Here’s  a 
latl,  now’,  who  talks  clearly,  and  explains  himself  as  he  ought  to  do. — 
You  say,  your  mother  is  sick  of  the  dropsy ;  that  she  is  swelled  up 
double  her  size ;  that  she  has  a  fever,  with  pains  in  her  legs,  and 
occasional  faintings  and  swoonings. 

Per.  E’es,  measter,  that’s  joost  it. 

Sgan.  I  discovered  it  at  once^  from  your  words.  Your  old  father 
don’t  know  what  he  says,  nor  how  to  speak.  Now  then,  you  want  a 
remedy  ? 

Per.  E’es,  measter. 

Sgan.  A  remedy,  to  cure  her  ? 

Per.  E’es,  that’s  joost  what  1  mean. 

Sgan.  lEell,  then,  here  is  a  piece  of  cheese  which  you  must  make  her 
take. 

Per.  Cheese  ; — 8ur  ?  ! 

Sgan.  Yes;  it’s  a  doctor’d  cheese,  (they  call  it  “ medicated ”)  con¬ 
taining  gold,  coral,  pearls,  and  a  quantity  of  other  precious  things. 

Per.  Hur,  we’re  hoombly  obleeged  t’  ye ;  and  we’ll  go  and  inak  her 
swaller  it  directly. 

Sgan.  (Jo ; — and  if  she  dies,  don’t  forget  to  give  her  as  handsome  a 
burial  os  you  can.” — Act.  iii..  Scene  2.  • 

Again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  liis  works,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  the  target  of  his  wit ;  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  at  that  time,  it  well  deserved  all  the  jokes  he  fired  at 
it.  In  his  Lover  Doctor ^  something  of  his  contempt  appears  m 
the  exclamation  of  the  lather :  “  Go,  run  for  a  doctor,  and  bring 
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**  a  lot  of  'em.”  The  same  father,  utterly  distracted  by  his  four 
physicians,  runs  out  in  bewildered  despair,  and  purchases  a 
quack  medicine — a  quack  hawker  puffing  up  its  merits,  vowing 
that  it  will  cure  everything,  and  that  all  the  gold  contained  in 
“  the  bowels  of  the  earth  could  not  sufficiently  repay  its  numc- 
“  rous  virtues,”  to  which  the  poor  purchaser  replies, — “  Sir,  1 
“  can  fully  believe  that  mountains  of  gold  arc  inadequate  for 
the' purchase  of  your  remedy;  still,  if,  meanwhile,  you  would 
accept  the  slight  sum  of  eighteenpence.”  The  etiquette  of 
consultation  which  is  still  about  as  fearful  a  ghost — sometimes 
more  terrible  than  a  ghost — in  a  household,  was  tinely  hit  off  by 
^lolicre,  when  he  makes  Macroton  observe : — 


Polished  character  painting,  in  all  the  walks  of  society  he  under¬ 
took  to  paint,  was  Molicre's  forte — true,  as  seen  through  an 
English  version,  some  of  his  scenes  look  perfectly  and  purely 
Dutch  in  their  humour,  like  the  scenes  or  characters  of  Teniers 
or  Ostade.  M.  Jourdain,  the  plebeian  gentleman — Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme — has  always  struck  us  thus ;  it  is  a  wondrous  farce, 
and  ignorant  parvenuism  in  it,  is,  one  would  think,  immortally 
impaled.  Some  of  its  passages  are  universally  known  and  con¬ 
stantly  quoted — when  his  wife  remonstrates  with  him  on  his 
absurd  ambition  and  preposterous  folly  in  seeking  to  match  his 
daughter  above  their  rank,  he  exclaims,  ‘‘  1  tell  you,  my 
daughter  shall  be  a  marchioness  in  spite  of  you  and  all  the 
“  world ;  and  if  you  put  me  in  a  passion,  I  will  make  her  a 
“  duchess.”  When  the  disguised  and  cunning  valet,  Covielle, 
addresses  himself  to  the  weak  point  of  M.  Jourdain,  saying,  that 
he  remembered  monsieur's  late  father  as  one  of  the  Parisian 
‘‘  gentry  ”  (it  will  be  recollected  that  he  was  a  draper).  Mon¬ 
sieur,  enchanted,  exclaims : — 

“  And  yet,  there  are  some  idiots  of  people  who  try  to  make  out  that 
he  was  a  tradesman. 

Covielle.  He  a  tradesman!  It’s  a  piece  of  sheer  calumny!  He 
never  was.  The  fact  is,  he  was  an  extremely  obliging  person  ;  and,  as 
he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  woollen  stuffs  and  broad  cloths, 
he  chose  them  from  different  manufacturing  districts ; — caused  them  to 
be  brought  to  his  house,  and  gave  them  to  his  friends  for  money.” 


The  constantly-quoted  saying  must  really,  in  Mr.  Clarke's 
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“  Your  daugh-au-aughter  ma-a-ay  d-i-e  ;  hu-u-t  you  at  le-e-ast  will 
have  d-one  your  du-u-uty  ;  and  you  will  have  the  con-on-solation  that 
she  met  her  de-a-eath  ac’-c’-c-ording  to  fo-o-orm.”  And  Mons.  Babis, 
the  gabbler,  clutters  out; — “  Certainly  ;  better  to  die  by  rule,  than  to 
recover  against  rule.” 


The  Parvenu  Gentleman. 
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rendering,  be  quoted  again.  M.  Jourdain,  desiring  one  of  his 
instructors  to  help  him  in  concocting  a  little  note  to  drop  at  the 
feet  of  a  lady  of  quality,  says, -“Won’t  that  be  charmimdv 
gallant  ?  ”  * 

“  Prof.  Very.  Do  you  think  of  addressing  her  in  verse  ? 

Mans.  F.  No,  no; — not  in  verse. 

Prof.  You  wish  it  merely  prose. 

Moris.  F.  No ;  neither  prose  nor  verse. 

Prof  It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

Mons.  F.  Why  ? 

Pfvf.  Because,  Monsieur,  we  can  only  express  ourselves  in  prose  or 
in  verse. 

Mons  F.  Only  in  prose  or  in  verse  ? 

Prof.  No,  Monsieur.  All  that  is  not  prose  is  verse ;  and  all  that  is 
not  verse  is  prose. 

Mons.  F.  And  what  we’re  talking  now : — what’s  that  ? 

Prof.  That’s  prose. 

Mons.  F.  What !  When  I  say — ‘  Nicole,  bring  me  my  slipper^', 
and  give  me  my  night-cap,’ — that’s  prose  ? 

Prof.  Yes,  Monsieur. 

Mons.  F.  Only  think !  Here’s  more  than  forty  years  I’ve  been 
talking  prose  without  knowing  it.” 

Another  class  of  character,  upon  which  Moliere  inflicted  chas¬ 
tisement,  was  that  of  the  ignorant  pretenders  to  knowledge — 
the  dealers  in  fine  words ;  he  does  this  admirably  in  his  JEcole 
des  Fenimes ;  and  when  this  play  excited  an  amount  of  indigna¬ 
tion  against  it,  encouraged  by  the  king,  he  published  his  one-act 
piece,  the  Critique  de  /’  Ecole  des  Femmes,  In  these  pieces  there 
is  no  encouragement  given  to  indelicacy ;  but  prudery  is 
smartly  scourged.  There  w'as  a  kind  of  w’omen  who,  in  that 
day,  merited  Byron's  well-known  designation,  “Ladies  of 
aweasy  virtue.”  Virtue  itself  finds  no  enemy,  but  a  warm  friend, 
in  Moliere.  There  was  a  wealth  of  wdsdom  in  him,  strong 
common  sense,  a  constant  dwelling  upon  the  plain,  the  homely, 
the  good,  and  true.  He  says,  “  One  of  humanity’s  weaknesses 
is  curiosity  to  learn  things  it  would  not  like  to  know\”  One  of 
its  vices  is  the  dressing  paltry  ideas  in  great  sonorous  words, 
and  almost  imposing  upon  itself  with  the  idea  that  it  really 
has  knowledge,  because  it  has  enmeshed  itself  deliberately  in 
ignorance.  How  many  might  receive  instruction  from  such 
words  as  these  in  the  School  for  Women : — 

Elise.  Courage — courage,  Monsieur  Lysidas  !  We  are  lost  if  you 
give  way. 

Lysid.  What,  Monsieur  ! — When  the  protasis,  the  epitasis,  and  the 
peripateia, — 
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Doran.  Ah !  Monsieur  Lysidas,  you  over^vllelm  us  with  tine  words* 
Don’t  be  so  learned,  for  mercy’s  sake !  Humanize  your  discourse, 
and  speak  so  as  to  be  understood.  Do  you  fancy  that  a  Greek  tenn 
gives  more  weight  to  your  arguments  ?  And  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  .to  say,  ‘‘the  development  of  the  subject,”  as 
the  “  protasis  ;  ”  the  “  progress  of  the  plot,”  as  tlie  “  epitasis ;  ”  and  the 
“crowning  incident,”  as  the  “  peripateia  \  ” 

Molierc  received  no  help  from  his  wife ;  but  there  was  an  old 
servant  of  his,  who  is  almost  as  immortal  as  her  master,  a  faith¬ 
ful  old  woman  servant  named  La  Forest.  Boileau  tells  us  how 
Moliere  showed  her  to  him,  and  told  him  how  to  her  he 
frequently  read  his  works,  and  that  w*henever  he  would  come  to 
comic  passages  that  did  not  strike  her,  he  altered  them,  for  ho 
found  that  such  passages  as  did  not  tell  upon  her  did  not  tell 
upon  others.  Thus,  this  fine  natural  critic  of  manners  moulded 
his  style.  Surely,  to  those  w  ho  desire  to  obtain  a  mastery  over 
style,  it  is  a  most  suggestive  hint.  She,  possibly,  herself  was  a 
superior  person,  although  a  servant,  since  w  e  find  after  his  death 
an  attempt  w’as  made  to  impose  upon  her  some  scenes  of  a  play 
by  Brecourt,  as  the  composition  of  Molierc ;  but  it  w’as  in  vain. 
She  pronounced  they  were  not  his,  persisting  in  her  declaration 
— “  That  is  not  my  master’s  wTitiug,  that  is  not  my  master's 
writing.”  We  have  said,  in  his  strong  satire  upon  hypocrites 
especially,  wdio  seem  to  share  wdth  Doctors  his  extremest  in¬ 
dignation,  Moliere  never  scoffs  at  religion;  Tartu ffe  and  Don 

JuaHy  and  other  such  characters,  only,  as  ^fr.  Clarke  says,  illus¬ 
trate  the  rough  saying  of  Dean  Swdft — “  When  men  grow  vir- 
”  tuous  in  their  old  age  they  are  merely  making  a  sacrifice  to 
“  God  of  the  devil's  leavings.”  Moliere  seems  to  have  been  a 
self-made  man.  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1622 — six  years  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  Destined  for 
law,  he  disgusted  his  family  by  becoming  a  playwright.  He 
therefore  changed  his  name — the  name  of  his  family  is  lost, 
buried  in  the  indistinguishable  heap,  excepting  w'hen  occasion¬ 
ally  mentioned  wdth  that  of  his  adoption  :  the  name  of  his  adop¬ 
tion  is  immortal.  Who  knows  Poquelin  ?  Who  does  not  know 
Moliere  ?  When  he  died,  his  friend,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  felt 
a  keen  grief  at  his  loss,  and  when  a  certain  Abbe  present^  him 
with  an  epitaph  he  had  written  on  the  wit,  ‘‘  iUas !  ”  said  th©. 
prince,  “  Why’  is  he  not  here  to  w'ritc  yours  ?  ”  All  the  anec¬ 
dotes,  few’  as  they  are,  of  Moliere  present  to  us  a  character  such 
as  w’e  would  wish  to  realize  w’hile  reading  works  which,  seem  so 
honest  and  admirable  ;  but  we  must  forbear  further  remark.  If 
our  article  have  contained  any’  bright  things,  and  we  know  it 
contains  several,  to  ^Ir.  Cow’den  Clarke’s  volume  we  are  so  much 
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Indebted  that,  In  truth,  we  may  give  to  it  the  credit  of  them  all 
It  U  indeed  full  of  bright  and  sparkling  things.  Mr.  Clarke’s 
own  style  Ls  so  happy,  his  translations  so  easy,  and  vivid,  and 
natural,  he  has  so  extracted  the  essence  from  the  best  scenes  and 
sayings  of  his  master,  and  has  so  grouped  together  all  the  best 
things  which  have,  by  many  tongues  and  pens,  been  said  about 
him,  that  he  has  not  only,  we  believe,  put  up  among  the  ceno¬ 
taphs  in  our  literature  the  best  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Moliere, 
but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  many  do  not  seek  to  acquire  a  more 
perfect  mastery  of  the  language  in  which  his  works  are  enshrined, 
that  from  his  own  words  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
rich  epigram,  the  wit,  and  the  wisdom,  the  fine  character  paint¬ 
ing,  and  especially  those  blasts  of  overwhelming  though  sc‘om- 
ful  fun,  in  which  he  sought  to  do  to  death  the  unpleasant  things 
still  haunting  society — fools,  and  hypocrites,  and  knaves.  How 
satisfactory,  dear  reader,  to  your  heart,  and  to  ours,  to  know 
that  we  belong  to  neither  of  these  characters,  and,  therefore, 
need  no  Moliere  to  show  to  us  our  naughtiness !  I^et  return 
thanks ! ! 


IV. 

THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  BAILEY’S  FESTTS.* 

YT^IL\T  seal  will  time  set  on  this  veiy^  remarkable  poem, 
’  *  which  comes  before  us  in  its  seventh  and  most  complete 
edition?  We  are  even  now  unable  to  surmise.  We  suppose 
no  poem  of  our  time,  if  we  perhaps  except  some  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s — and  we  are  not  certain  that  that  exception  need  be  made 
— has  had  a  larger  acceptance.  A  seventh  edition  for  so  bulky  a 
poem  is — even  for  twenty-six  years,  the  date  of  the  first  edition 
is  18d9 — very  large.  How  few  readers  know  Mr.  Browning’s 
Sordello  and  Paracehusy  which  have  attaineil  a  greater  age,  and 
have  only  reached  their  third  edition.  We  suppose  Festn-^  is 
better  known,  has  been  more  read,  and  has  passed  through  as 
many,  or  more,  editions,  than  The  Excursion.  Will  time  and 
posterity  treat  it  in  the  same  kindly  manner  ?  lias  its  po>yer 
equalled  its  popularity  ?  Will  its  popularity  be  as  great  with 
our  children  ?  Perhaps  already  there  is  a  wane  ot  favour. 
Twenty-five  years  since,  the  poem  was  talked  of  everywhere, 


•  Ffstus:  APoern.  By  Philip  James  Bailev.  Seventh  edition,  enlargeil. 
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the  topic  of  all  those  little  pleasant  tea-table  cin'les  where  the 
most  popular  and  intelligent  subjects  of  the  hour  or  dav  find  a 
vent  ot  expression,  and,  to  the  measure  of  such  powers,  expcvd- 
tion.  It  still  retains  a  considerable  hold  upon  a  certain  class  of 
readers,  and  the  edition  before  us  suggests  the  opportunity  for 
making  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  its 
merits,  perhaps  a  remark  or  two  also  upon  what  seem  to  us 
its  defects,  and  which  will,  we  fancy,  give  to  it  a  place  in  the 
historv’  of  our  literature  rather  like  the  recoixl  of  some  abnormal 
brilliancy,  some  auroral  tint  of  night-splendour,  a  rainbow  or 
a  phantasm,  than  a  solid,  well- wrought  pillar,  or,  say,  chapi'l,  in 
the  great  cathedral  of  our  religious  and  sacred  poetry. 

But,  first,  we  ought  to  remark  upon  the  edition  before  us,  cour¬ 
teously  sent  to  us  bv  its  publishers.  In  physique,  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  tkeir  beautiful  pressmanship,  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  succeeded  to  that  sceptre  of  grace  held  so  long  by 
William  Pickering.  As  to  the  work  itstdf  it  suggests  the 
question,  to  what  extent  a  poet  has  rights  over  his  own  work 
after  he  has  fairly  launched  it  before  the  public  1*^  Mr.  Bailey 
has  not  altered  his  plan  or  conception ;  but  has  largely  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  poem  material  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
it ;  but  it  would  have  been  w’ell  had  Mr.  Bailey  given  some  hint 
of  the  changes  he  has  etfected,  either  by  preface  or  notes.  The 
oricjinal  Proem,  which  containeil  the  whole  doctrine — as  many 
would  say,  the  pivot  heresy  on  which  the  poem  turns — is  struck 
out  from  the  commencement,  and  enfolded  in  the  boily  of  the 
book.  There  the  reader  will  detect  it.  The  beautiful  poem 
published  in  1850,  The  Awjel  World,  now,  we  think,  very 
appropriately  forms  a  portion  of  the  poem,  and  is  introduced  as 
the  story  of  the  world,  told  by  the  Angel  of  the  Earth,  from  the 
five  hundred  and  fourteenth  to  the  five  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
pages.  Indeed,  this  poem  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  tmpn>- 
priate  peroration,  an  essential  close  and  summary  of  rectus. 
But  why  did  not  Mr.  Bailey  print  it  as  in  the  original  edition  ? 
Originally  it  was  charming  and  easy  reading,  broken  into  the 
necessary  paragraphs ;  at  present,  it  strains  the  attention,  so 
that  we  belieyo  few  but  intense  admirers,  or  conscientious 
readers — our  author  may  pi'rhaps  siiy  he  desires  to  have  no 
other — will  be  able  easily  to  follow.  In  the  same  manner  ho 
has  introduced  into  his  text,  smaller  poems  from  the  same 
volume.  While  he  was  about  it,  there  are  other  pieces  which 
might  have  been  intrcnluced,  wo  will  dare  to  say,  even  if  their 
presence  had  exj)elled  some  passages  from  the  original  poem. 
We  remark  that  by  these  additions  and  incorporations,  Mr. 
Bailey  realizes  what  is  singularly  true,  that  he  has  only  written 
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one  poem — Festus,  Excepting  The  Avgel  IForld,  constructed  on 
the  same  plane  of  thought  and  metre  with  Fesivs,  every  other 
effort- has  been  a  failure  ;  seme  would  say,  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  for- the  great  prodigality  of  fancy,  the  case,  felicity,  and 
variety  characterizing  that  work.  Certainly  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  the  present  edition  of  Fesfvs  have  the  best  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive — that,  we  suppose,  by  which  it  will  in  future  bo 
quoted  and  known. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  poem  ?  It  perhaps  needs  little  that 
we  say  anything;  it  clearly  needs  neither  our  nor  anybody’s  word 
to  give  it  publicity  or  acceptance.  To  prosaic  minds,  lives,  and 
existences,  what  a  bewildering  labyrinth  of  nonsense  the 
whole  bookmust  seem!  We  confess  also  to  some  astonish¬ 
ment  .  at  the  large  circulation  it  must  have  had,  and  are 
really  inclined  to  put  this  very  largely  to  the  score  of 
its  heresy  as  well  as  its  poetry.  There  is  not  much  in  Eng¬ 
land  sympathetic  with  poetry,  either  of  the  highest  or  of  the 
inferior  orders — like  Sir  Isaac  Newton  with  Barrow  over  Shake¬ 
speare,  we  suspect  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  persons 
W’ould  say  of  poetry.  What  does  it  prove?  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
reputation  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  a  fashion  as  an  affection ; 
and  while  we  w^ould  do  great  homage  to  his  fine  genius,  and 
exquisite  art,  we  cannot  but  remember  the  notes  and  tones,  the 
words  and  music,  of  some  amongst  us  which  have  scarcely  1‘ound 
appreciative  notice  at  all ;  the  writings  of  Robert  Browning  and 
his  illustrious  wife  have  struggled  only  into  their  third  edition. 
We  are  not  a  poetical  people ;  our  excellences  are  of  a  good, 
substantial,  prosaic  order.  We  do  not  believe,  as  a  nation,  in 
ideals.  It  is  sad  to  walk  through  continental  cities,  and  see  the 
magnificent  bronze  and  marble  monuments  to  the  memory  ol 
great  poets,  and  feel  that  at  home  we  have  no  appreciation  ol 
great  men,  unless  of  the  highest  order  of  military  heroes,  cml 
engineers,  politicians — honour  to  them  by  all  means,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  last  two ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
poet,  the  man  who  secs  truth  and  things  in  their  ideal  and 
circle,  receives  little  honour  from  us.  Enough  of  this.  3Ir. 
Bailey’s  poem  is  in  its  seventh  edition,  and  it  is  poetry  if  poet r}’ 
were  ever  written.  James  Montgomery  exactly  hit  the  criti¬ 
cism  when  he  said  of  it,  “  One  feels  as  if  one  had  eaten  the 
“  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner,  in  many  passages,  or 
‘‘of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  strange  eleva- 
“  tionsof  the  spirit,  and  stranger  misgivings  alternately  glowing 
‘^and  shivering thronj!:h the  bosom.”’  Ebenezer  Elliott  said,  “It 
contains  poetry  enough  to  sot  up  fifty  poets and  lennyson 
has  said,  ‘‘  I  can  scat*ccly  trust  myself  to  say  how  much  I  admire 
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it,  for  fear  of  falling  into  extravagance/’  Similar  testimonies 
have  fallen  from  the  pens  of  several  of  our  greatest  living 
masters.  As  a  poem,  it  is  less  one  than  many,  it  is  a  revelry  of 
fancy;  and  as  a  revelry  of  fancy  it  is,  in  truth,  most  wonderful ; 
‘‘it  puts  a  girdle  round  the  earth,”  it  seeks  also  to  engirdle  the 
invisible  world.  The  intentions  of  The  Tempest  rise  in  a  revelry 
of  nature,  like  that  of  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ^  with  angels 
and  spiritual  powers  for  the  workmen  instead  of  pucks,  and  fairies, 
and  ariels.  When  the  age  of  its  author  at  the  period  of  its  com¬ 
position  is  remembered — in  truth,  often  as  we  use  the  adjectives, 
prodigious  and  wonderful,  for  inferior  things  and  performances, 
this  poem  well  deserves  them  from  this  point  of  view, — it  is 
most  admirable.  This  seems  to  be  the  chief  fault  of  the  poem 
— its  extraordinary  precocity  ;  it  is  painfully  suggestive  that  it 
is  with  mind  as  with  body,  precocity  and  prematurity  are  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  termination  of  a  history.  Not  only  the  whole 
strength  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  nature,  but  a  vitality  sufficient  to 
give  character  to  very  many  natures,  was  developed  in  this 
extraordinary  piece  of  boyish  genius.  A  consciousness  of  the 
performance  looks  forth  from  the  sonnet  which  closes  it : — 

Read  this,  world  !  He  who  writes  is  dead  to  thee, 

But  still  lives  in  these  leaves.  He  spake  inspired  : 

Ni^ht  and  day,  thought  came  unhelped,  unclesired, 

Like  blood  to  his  heart.  The  course  of  study  he 
Went  through  was  of  the  soul-rack.  The  degree 
He  took  was  high  :  it  was  wise  wretchedness. 

He  suffered  perfectly^  and  gained  no  less 
A  prize  than,  in  his.  own  torn  heart,  to  see 
A  few  bright  seeds. 

We  had  rather  he  had  not  known  this  as  an  experience ;  pro¬ 
bably  he  then  would  have  even  left  his  magnificent  poem  behind 
him,  like  a  foam-bell  on  an  advancing  wave,  and  have  rolled 
his  great  energies  into  some  work  which  would  not  have,  as  in 
the  case  of  Festusy  compensated  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal  by  the 
darkness  of  its  suggestions,  and  the  glittering  and  dangerous 
illusions  of  its  charmingly  seductive  lights.  Ho  says,  when 
writing  it  he  was  on  the  soul-rack.”  We  can  well  believe  it. 
We  feel  frequently  that  there  is  in  the  poem  a  want  of  depth, 
of  grasp,  hold,  power;  but  all  things  are  touched  on,  glanced 
upon,  and,  in  a  sense,  de.scribod.  Wo  say,  we  ean  well  believe 
him  when  he  says  the  course  of  study  he  went  through  was  of 
the  soul-rack,  for  there  is  no  rest  in  a  single  page — wo  had 
almost  said  a  single  line.  Intense  excitement  throbs  and 
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great,  illimitable  seas,  while  we  read  The  Excursion.  There  is 
no  sign  no  indication  of  peace.  From  first  to  last  the  reader  is 
hurried  along.  Its  author  would  seem  to  have  quite  expressed 
his  own  experience  when  he  says  : — 

Ubere  is  a  firefly  in  the  southern  clime, 

Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing ; 

So  18  it  with  the  mind :  when  once  we  rest^ 

}Ve  darken.  On,  said  Ood  unto  the  soul. 

As  to  the  earth,  for  ever. 

Tlic  poem  is  like  that  very  necessity  which  is  its  great  subject ; 
— necessity  is  an  electricity  in  ourselves  and  all  things — that 
which  we  call  free-will  is  only  necessity  at  play ;  as  the  reader, 
with  a  painful  interest,  goes  on,  the  book  itself  becomes  this  to 
him.  “  It  is  we  wno  are  Hamlet,*'  savs  Ilazlitt.  We  soon 
enough  find  that  it  is  we  who  are  Festus.  This  must  be  the  case 
as  we  read  appreciatively  any  great  poem — it  is  imperatively 
essential  to  the  perfect  appreciation  of  it :  we  are  Sufun  in  the 
Paradise'  Lost y  scarcely  less  than  we  are  the  Wanderer  or  the 
Recluse  in  the  Exeursion.  We  are  Macbeth,  We  are  Pimpcro. 
We  are  Lear.  The  measure  to  whieh  this  is  true  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  our  intensity  and  delight ;  hence  some  characters  give 
to  us  not  only  an  undefinable,  but  most  life-ful  charm.  But 
they  are  peace  to  us.  They  lift  us  to  higher  regions,  not  merely 
of  enjo}Tnent,  but  of  apprehension.  This  is  very  much  the 
quality  of  Festus^  and  it  is  its  bad  quality  in  that  the  poem 
Ixiars  us  along  will-lessly.  We  are  quite  willing  indeed  to  be 
wherever  Festus  desires  to  go — wherever  Lucifer  would  con¬ 
duct  him.  The  absence  of  will  is  a  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  poem.  We  have  noticed  it  as  usually  a  characteristic  of 
all  who  interpret  life  upon  Mr.  Bailey’s  "theory  of  evil  and 
necessity,  if  we  may  apply  the  term  theory  to  the  production  of 
a  poet.  It  is  a  fascinating  speculation  which  gleams  through 
all  this  remarkable  fancy  ;  a  strange  hovering  over  the  universe, 
as  of  an  eye  able  to  see,  and  even  to  take  in,  the  tender  moral 
significance  of  all  things,  but  without  the  synthetic  will 
giving  symmetry  to  the  things  perceived.  The  very  words  of 
the  opening  scones,  how  suggestive  !  Wood,  water,  and  sun¬ 
set,  water  and  wood,  midnight.  Country  towns  and  market 
places,  parlours  and  cottages,  shores  and  gardens.  Most  of  our 
readers  have  no  doubt  followed  Lucifer  and  Festus  in  that 
wonderful  hour’s  ride  ou  their  steeds  of  Ruin  and  Death — have 
plunged  with  them  beneath  the  centre  into  the  fire  crypts  of 
the  world,  the  vaults  in  which  are  hid  the  archives  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  author  bowls  time  and  space  about  like  marble.s  or 
skittles ;  his  fancy  plays  with  them  at  pleasure.  “  Wc  are  in 


anomer  unu  a  utiivr ivuna  ;  wu  uru  in  me  jur,  in  efface.  >v  c  are 
in  a  Churchyard^  Festiis  and  Lucifer  meditating  over  graves. 
We  are  in  merry  parties,  gardens,  and  pleasure-houses,  listening 
to  rollicking  songs.  We  arc  with  students,  cracking  the  shells 
of  mystery,  peeling  off  the  husks  of  learning.  We  are  in  a  home 
by  the  sea.  We  are  “  Everywhere^  This  is  also  one  of  the 
scenes:  we  enter  HeUy  we  enter stand  in  the  SiiUy  in  Hades, 
There  is  no  repose  for  the  reader  ;  it  is  uniform  unquiet.  The 
most  subtle  and  active  fancy,  the  most  wearied,  restless,  and 
speculative  spirit  will  find  this  book  like  an  infinite-sided  prism, 
reflecting  all  lights,  colours,  moods,  and  fancies  ;  it  is  the  most 
healthful  piece  of  diseased  intelligence  we  remember  to  have 
read  :  the  most  healthful  piece  of  intelligence — Wilhehn 

MeisteVy  Faust y  Caiiiy  and  the  like,  are  all  disease — Festus  is  the 
most  healthful  exposition  of  the  universe  it  was  possible  for  a 
tortured,  self-goaded,  ether-drenched  spirit  to  write ;  but  its 
restlessness  is  itself  disease.  Somnambulism  is  always  disease, 
whatever  it  may  see,  or  however  miraculously  it  may  walk  ;  and 
the  infinite-sided  beauty  of  these  pages  cannot  prevent  the 
exclamation  from^our  lips,  ‘‘  Oh,  -Nvliy  did  not  the  magnificent 
youth  wait  till  he  might  have  achieved  what  would  have 
entitled  him  to  be  called  a  magnificent  man  !  ’’  In  the  same 
page  the  brightest  gleams  of  faith  and  aspiration  are  shaded 
off*  by  vast,  black,  rolling  clouds  of  dark  suggestion  ;  words  find 
themselves  standing  in  daring  relations  of  thought.  It  would 
seem  often  that  the  Lucifer  of  the  poem  is  only  some  other 
Festus,  in  Festus.  We  are  all  thus  attended,  all  thoughtful 
natures  ;  all  natures  wdiose  soul  is  quick  and  apt — nay,  rather, 
whose  mortal  vehicle  is  sufficiently  pure  for  soul  to  travel 
swiftly,  or  to  see  transparently  through  it — are  conscious  of  two 
beings  within  themselves.  Their  very  infirmity  of  action  arises 
from  this.  This  is  the  reason  why 

The  native  hue  of  resolution, 

Is  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  other  as  soon  as  wo  are  conscious  of  the 
one.  There  is  a  dark  spirit  in  us  all,  if  wo  follow  thought  into 
any  of  its  recesses.  The  Lucifer  starts  forth  from  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  eyes  of  strange  speculation  glare  as  unexpected 
torches  from  deep,  dark,  sea-worn  caverns.  What  is  this  gloom 
in  ourselves,  which  pervades  all  space  ?  Wliat  does  Scripture 
mean  by  temptation  ?  What  is  that  awful  oppression  of 
thought,  that  swdft,  fearful  suggestion,  which  is  always  upon  us 
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and  by  us  ? — the  shadow  is  always  creeping  by  our  side.  Lucifer 
is  the  other  aspect  of  all  things. 

Would  ye  have  grief  ?  let  me  come,  I  am  grief. 

Who  can  resolve  this  ?  What  can  ?  Can  physiology,  compo¬ 
sition  of  blood,  a  happening  of  matter,  a  trick  of  science? 
The  reader  is  shocked  often  at  ghastly  mephitic  thoughts  which 
cover  the  pages  of  Festus.  Has  he  ever  been  shocked  at  the 
suggestions  in  himself? — the  darkest  have  been  the  property  of 
every  reader.  Here  is  one  of  those  bright,  dreadful,  human 
passages  in  which  the  two  spirits  continue  speaking  : — 

Festus.  Thou  tcindest  and  unwindest  faith  at  will^ 

What  am  I  to  believe  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  mayst  believe 

But  that  which  thou  art  forced  to. 

Festus.  Then  I  feel 

That  instinct  of  immortal  life  in  me^ 

Which  prompts  me  to  provide  for  it, 

Lucifer.  Perhaps. 

Festus.  Man  hath  a  knowledge  of  a  time  to  come — 

His  most  important  knowledge  :  the  weight  lies 
Nearest  the  short  end  :  and  the  world  depends 
Upon  what  is  to  be.  I  would  deny 
The  present,  if  the  future.  Oh  !  there  is 
A  life  to  come,  or  all’s  a  dream. 

Lucifer.  And  all 

May  be  a  dream.  Thou  seest  in  thine,  men,  deeds, 

Clear,  moving,  full  of  speech  and  order ;  then 

Why  may  not  all  this  world  he  but  a  dream 

Of  God’s  ?  Fear  not!  Some  morning  God  may  waken. 

Festus.  I  would  it  were.  This  life’s  a  mystery. 

The  value  of  a  thought  cannot  he  told ; 

But  it  is  clearly  worth  a  thousand  lives 
Like  many  men's.  And  yet  men  love  to  live 
As  if  mere  life  were  worth  their  living  for. 

What  but  perdition  will  it  be  to  most? 

Life’s  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood  : 

It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

The  coward  and  the  small  in  soul  scarce  do  live. 

One  generous  feeling — one  great  thought — one  deed 
Of  good,  ere  night,  would  make  life  longer  seem 
Than  if  each  year  luighi  number  a  iliousand  days, — 

Spent  as  is  this  by  nations  ol  maiikind. 

II  e  live  in  deeds  not  years  ;  in  thoughts  not  breaths  ; 

In  JeeHngs.  not  in  fyures  on  a  dial. 

II  e  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He  most  lives 
II  ho  thinks  most — ft  els  the  noblest— -acts  the  best. 

Life’s  but  a  means  unto  an  end — that  end, 

Beginning,  mean  and  end  to  all  things — God. 

The  dead  have  all  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Why  will  we  live  and  not  he  glorious? 

We  never  can  he  deathless  till  we  die. 
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It  is  the  dead  win  battles.  And  tlie  breath 
Of  those  who  through  the  world  drive  like  a  wedge, 

Tearing  earth’s  empires  up,  nears  Death  ^o  close 
It  dims  his  well-worn  scythe.  But  no!  the  brave 
Die  never.  Being  deathless,  they  but  change 
Their  country’s  arms  for  more— ihcir  country’s  heart. 

Give  then  the  dead  their  due;  it  is  they  who  saved  us. 

The  rapid  and  the  deep — the  fall,  the  gulph 
Have  likenesses  in  feeling  and  in  life. 

And  life,  so  varied,  hath  more  loveliness 
In  one  day  than  a  creeping  century 
Of  sameness.  But  youth  loves  and  lives  on  change 
Till  the  soul  sighs  for  sameness  ;  which  at  last 
Becomes  variety,  and  takes  its  place. 

Yet  some  will  last  to  die  out  thought  by  thought, 

And  power  by  pow  er,  and  limb  of  mind  by  limb, 

Like  lamps  upon  a  gay  device  of  glass, 

Till  all  of  soul  that’s  left  be  dry  and  dark ; 

Till  even  the  burden  of  some  ninety  years 
Hath  crashed  into  them  like  a  rock  ;  shattered 
Their  system  as  if  ninety  suns  had  rushed 
To  ruin  earth — or  Heaven  had  rained  its  stars  ; 

Till  they  become,  like  scrolls,  unreadable 

Through  dust  and  mould.  Can  they  be  cleaned  and  read? 

Do  human  spirits  wax  and  wane  like  moons  ? 

We  know  that  even  this  estimate  will  seem  to  many  readers 
both  unjust  and  ungenerous ;  but  w^e  think  we  are  not  wanting 
in  appreciation  of  this  remarkable  work,  while  we  say  this — so 
far  as  brilliancy  goes,  in  point  of  hnlliancy  it  has  no  rival  in 
our  language  as  a  single  poem.  Wo  have  heard  it  called,  ‘‘a 
mountain  of  spar.’’  To  gaze  upon  a  mountain  of  spar,  beneath 
the  sunlight,  would  be  painful  work  for  human  eyes.  Mont 
Blanc,  heaving  his  snowy  shoulders  to  the  cloud,  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  a  soothing  sight,  but  better  beheld  when  the  sun  is  set¬ 
ting,  then  when  he  is  scattering  abroad  his  glances  of  meridian 
fire.  There  are  moments  when  the  snowy  king  actually  glares 
upon  you,  intolerably  blinding  with  the  manifold  lustre  of  the 
light  upon  the  snow.  There  is  snow  blindness,  and  sun  blind¬ 
ness,  as  our  readers  arc  aware.  He  is  not  a  great  poet  who  aims 
to  produce  this  effect  by  his  verse.  This  dazzling  glare  of 
brilliancy  is,  however,  very  misleading;  hence,  millions  have  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  multitudes  still  prefer,  the  sparkling  point,  the  rich 
wheels  of  fiery  splendour  in  Byron’s  w'orks,  to  the  household 
lamp  which  shines  so  steadily  through  the  pages  of  Wordsworth. 
In  fact,  Wordsworth  was  not  a  brilliant  poet ;  but  surely  readers  * 
do  not  need  to  bo  told  that  brilliant  things  are  usually  rare, 
unnatural.  Nature  tempers  even  her  brilliant  days ;  and  the 
sun,  in  the  finest  day  in  summer,  is  best  felt  and  seen  be¬ 
neath  the  leafy  screen  of  the  woody  tabernacle — the  blessed 
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shelter  of  forest  arcades ;  the  heart  desires  to  be  hidden  from 
too  much  brilliancy,  even  as  the  eye  must  have  its  atmosphere  for 
its  happiness.  Mr.  Bailey's  Fe^tits  is  wonderful ;  it  is  as  won¬ 
derful  to  us  as  the  sunbeam  striking  upon  the  earth  without  an 
atmosphere.  In  one  word,  the  poem  wants  atmosphere  ;  it  has 
much  of  the  blue  which  lifts  the  eye,  and  of  the  worlds  which 
swim  in  the  blue ;  it  wants  the  green,  which  rests  the  eye,  and, 
through  the  eye,  the  heart. 

This  has  always  been,  and  it  is  essentially  one  of  the  perils 
and  penalties  of  mysticism ;  and  Festm  is,  in  an  eminent  sense, 
the  poem  of  a  mystic ;  it  abounds  with  all  mystical  lore ;  it  is 
not  so  much  that  we  feel  the  mysticism  in  its  dimness,  or  its 
golden  mist,  rather,  as  w’e  have  said,  in  the  blinding  brilliancy 
— the  incessant  glare.  The  sentences  themselves  are  remarkably 
clear  and  shapely.  The  reader  is  not  at  a  loss  to  apprehend  his 
author’s  meaning,  either  in  piirts,  or  at  length  in  the  whole; 
but,  as  we  said,  it  is  like  a  mountain  of  spar,  and  a  bright,  sharj> 
flash  starts,  and  makes  the  reader  start  back  surprised,  fre¬ 
quently  awed,  at  every  part  toucheil — not  that  we  are  clear  about 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  poem  ourselves,  or  that  we  feel  that 
all  was  ver\’  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  author  himself.  He  siivs, 
indeed — 

Can  a  spar  speak  how  it  was  cxy'stalUzed 

And  much,  very  likely,  that  seems  a  method  to  the  intelligent 
and  appreciative  reader  would  be  but  partially  so  to  the  mind  of 
the  author.  That  it  is  the  stoiw  of  a  soul,  is  of  course — rather 
perhaps  of  the  whole  mundane  human  soul  passing  through  its 
graduation  of  suffering,  temptation,  sin,  and  manifold  experi¬ 
ence.  That  which  he  has  so  glowingly  described  in  his  picture 
of  the  state  of  souls,  may  be  almost  used  as  descriptive  of  the 
poem  itself — 

The  soil 

Is  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  as  a  rose — 

The  skies,  like  one  wide  rainbow,  stand  on  gold — 

The  clouds  are  light  as  roseleaves — and  the  dew, 

Tis  of  the  tears  which’stars  weep,  sweet  w  ith  joy — 

The  air  is  softer  than  a  loved  one's  sigh — 

The  ground  is  glowing  with  all  priceless  ore 
And  glistening  with  gems  like  a  bride’s  bosom — 

The  trees  have  silver  stems  and  emerald  leaves — 

The  fountains  bubble  nectar — and  the  hills 
Are  half  alive  wit!)  light. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Valhalla's  halls, 

And  sculls  o'er  brimmed  with  mead. — Cities  of  gold. 

Cities  of  silver,  temples  roofed  with  light, 

God-home  and  glory-land  ;  Elysian  plains, 
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Where  peace  aiid  pleasure,  endless,  cloudless  joy 
And  ever  ripeuiu^  bliss  enrapture  all ; — 

The  Hi'odhist’s  blessed  state  Nirvana  set 
Halt*  between  that  which  is  and  which  is  not; — 

The  hi^h  celestial  mountains  of  the  air 
Bright  with  the  spiritual  hues  of  Heaven. 

So  pure  that  snow  would  stain  and  dew  detile, 

Where  Music  and  her  sister  Beauty  dwell, 

And  where  the  waters  flow  of  immortality  ; — • 

The  Azteck’s  burning  Heaven,  where  living  clouds 
Indwelt  by  warrior  souls,  sweep  ceaseless  round 
The  sun,  and  rise  or  fall  as  they  desire 
An  earth'life  or  a  Heaven-life  had  in  turn. 

Whose  sworvl-play  makes  the  li^htnin^.  and  whose  voice 
In  battle  thunder,  as  on  hi^h  they  war; 

The  pearly  palaces  and  odorous  ^rv>ves. 

The  intinite  brijthtness  and  the  heavenly  forms, 

The  starry  transmigrations  of  all  souls 
And  ever  bounding  joy  or  restful  bliss. 

Which  thev  who  dwell  beside  the  amber  maiu 

m 

B<‘lieve  await  them  in  the  world  past  death; — 

Kden,  where  lit‘e  was  toilless,  and  ^ave  man 
All  things  to  live  with,  nothing  to  live  for  ; — 

The  Moslem’s  bowers  of  love,  and  streams  of  wine. 

And  palaces  of  purest  adamant. 

Where  dark-eyed  houris,  with  their  young  white  arms. 

The  ever  virgin,  woo  and  welcome  ve, — 

The  Chaldee’s  orbs  of  gold,  where  dwells  the  primal  light. 

Were  all  too  pure  for  thee;  yet  shalt  thou  be 
Surelv  in  Heaven,  ere  Death  unlock  the  heart. 

It  is  a  uuivorsiil  aiul  ubiquitous  rotiiuiu^  thnni^h  all  smot's, 
places,  and  states  of  bein^.  We  have  already  iutiiuattHi  ho>v 
remarkably  the  }HH't*s  fancy'  identities  moral  imprt'ssion  with 
material  object.  Thus  of  the  works  of  men,  and  his  own  works, 
he  hopt's — 

A  heartv  holiness  must  crown  the  work, 

.ts  a  tjold  cnms  the  tninster-dome^  uml  sAeir, 

Like  that  inatonement  of'  (/iri/iiVy. 

That  the  whole  building  doth  belong  to  (iod. 

Thus,  of  the  human  form,  he  finds  the  iatv  of  physiognomy — 

Thine  eye  and  thy  longue's  tone,  and  all  that  speak 
Thy  soul,  are  like  it.  There's  a  somethimf  in 
'The  shape  of  har^^  as  thotn/h  they  had  been  made 
By  music  :  beauty's  the  effect  of  soul. 

And  he  of  whom  thou  askest  loved  again. 

Could’st  thou  have  loved  one  who  was  unlike  men  ? 

Whose  heart  was  wrinkled  long  before  his  brow  f 

What  a  brief  graphic  picture  have  we  of  man  in  cities — 

Cramped,  cringing  in  his  self-built  social  cell. 

Thus  is  it  in  the  world-hive  :  most  tchere  men 
Lie  deep  in  cities  as  in  drifts — death  dntts. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  theory  of  space  as  the  sensorium  of  God  is 
thus*  concisely  stated.  The  philosopher's  thought  was  most 
likely  unknown  to  the  poet  when  he  penned  it — 

And  as  space 

Is  but  a  property  of  (lod  wherein 
Is  laid  all  matter,  other  attributes 
May  be  the  infinite  homes  of  mind  and  soul. 

And  thoughts  rise  from  our  souls,  as  Irom  the  sea 
The  clouds  sublimed  in  Heaven.  The  cloud  is  cold, 

Although  ablaze  with  lightning — though  it  shine 
At  all  points  like  a  constellation ;  so 
We  live  not  to  ourselves,  our  work  is  life; 

In  bright  and  ceaseless  labour  as  a  star 
Which  shineth  unto  all  worlds  but  itself. 

Sometimes,  page  on  page,  the  axioms  of  the  mystic  meet  the  eye ; 
and  the  author's  favourite  religion  of  nature,  no  doubt,  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  presented,  as  in  the  following  lines,  although  it 
may  be  difficult  to  separate  the  real  from  the  dramatic  per¬ 
son — 

Two  books  there  are  which  must  be  read ;  the  one 
Wherein  the  elements  exist  as  leaves^ 

And  all  the  worlds  as  signs  and  symbols;  thus 
Earth  is  the  symbol  of  humanity^ 

H  ater  of  spirit y  fire  of  Deity^ 

And  air  of  all  things ;  stars  the  truths  of  Heaven. 

Water  and  fire  arc  elements  divine  ; 

Earth  and  air  human ;  Heaven  and  the  soul 
From  one  proceed,  and  the  blue  heated  skies; 

Out  of  the  other,  body  and  abode. 

The  sun  too  symbols  spirit,  and  the  moon 
Soul,  and  the  earth  life-essence  through  all  space ; 

And  agents  of  destruction,  like*  the  flood. 

Presign  regeneration ;  also  fire. 

This  present  is  the  result  of  what  is  past 
And  coming,  but  the  temporal  present  only ; 

The  eternal  present  is  before  both  past 
And  future,  and  posterior  to  them  both  : 

And  these  are  verified  in  the  Eterne, 

In  act  as  in  religion;  thus  in  man; 

Judgment  is  life,  and  memory  like  death. 

Imagination  immortality. 

The  actual  and  ideal  meet  but  once, 

Where  pure  impossibilities  are  facts. 

Thus  it  follows  that  we  have  such  doubtful,  or  certainly  dan 
gcrous,  doctrine  as  the  following : — 

A  sacred  side  there  is  to  every  thingy 
As  given  or  forbiddeuy  false  or  true^ 

According  to  the  greater  truth  involvedy 
One  side  is  always  bright,  one  always  dark. 

Leaflike  and  moonlike. 


It  seems  impossible  to  him  to  behold  anything  human  but  it 
suggests  its  appropriate  material  imagery  and  fancy ;  and  all 
material  imagery  and  fancy,  if  they  arc  beheld,  are  seen  as  re¬ 
flecting  human  lights  and  shades.  What  sententious  expres¬ 
sions  start  to  the  memory.  We  quote  at  random.  “  Death  is 
“  the  mad  world's  asylum."  ‘‘  Night  brings  out  stars,  as  sorrow 
“  shows  us  truths.”  “  I  am  too  unhappy  to  die."  Thunder  is 
but  a  momentary  thing,  like  a  world's  death  rattle."  “  Grief 
“  hallows  hearts  e'en  while  it  ages  heads."  “  Through  the 
“  forms  of  things  I  see  their  essences." 

To  look  upon  the  fair  face  of  a  child. 

Feels  like  a  resurrection  of  the  heart. 

“Men  look  on  death  as  lightning,  always  far  oflf  or  in  heayen." 
“  Spirits  sin  only  in  thought." 

It  is  the  one  <rreat  woe  of  life 
To  feel  all  feeling  die. 

To  him,  “  Dark  wretched  thoughts  are  like  icicles  in  a 
stream." 

The  night  is  glooming  on  us.  It  is  the  hour 
When  lovers  will  speak  lowly,  for  the  sake 
Of  being  nigh  each  other. 

He  utters  a  great  seminal  truth,  when  he  says,  “To  be  is  some¬ 
thing,  to  believe  is  more." 

Some  seem  to  live, 

Whose  hearts  are  like  those  unenlightened  stars 
Of  the  first  darkness — lifeless,  timeless,  useless — 

With  nothing  but  a  cold  night  air  about  them  ; 

Not  suns — not  planets—darkness  organized : 

Orbs  of  a  desert  darkness  :  with  no  soul 
To  light  its  watchfire  in  the  wilderness. 

And  civilize  the  solitude  one  moment. 

I'here  are  such. 

GOD. 

For  as  w  e  do  not  see  the  sun  himself. 

It  is  but  the  light  about  him,  like  a  ring 
Of  glory  round  the  forehead  of  a  saint,  so 
God  thou  wilt  never  see.  His  naked  love 
Is  terrible  ;  so  great  that  saints  dread  more 
■  To  be  forgiven  than  sinners  do  to  die. 

'  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  LOST  LOVE. 

The  beautiful  are  never  de.solate  ; 

But  some  one  alway  loves  them — God  or  man. 

If  man  abandons,  God  himself  takes  them. 

And  thus  it  was.  She  whom  I  once  loved  died. 

The  lightning  loathes  it§  cloud — the  soul  its  clay. 
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Can  I  forget  that  hand  I  took  in  mine^ 

Pale  as  pale  Tiolets  ;  that  eye,  ^here  mind 
And  matter  met  alike  divine  f  ah,  no  ! 

May  God  that  moment  judge  roe  when  1  do! 

Oh  !  she  was  fair:  her  nature  once  all  spring, 

And  deadW  beautv  like  a  maiden  sword  ; 

Startlingly  beautiful.  1  see  her  now  ! 

NVhate\er  thou  art  thy  soul  is  in  my  mind; 

Thv  shadow  hourlv  len<:thens  o’er  mv  brain, 

And  peoples  all  its  pictures  with  thyself, 

(rOHT,  n<4  forgot — passaiy  iu4  lost, 

Xo  finer  definition  has  ever  bet^n  given  of  the  Evil  One  than 
that  in  which  he  makes  him  call  himself,  “  An  ill  which  doth 
out-l>alance  being.'^  The  salvation  and  the  predestination  of  the 
human  soul  is  determined  in  heaven,  when  it  is  Sitid  of  Festus, 
the  fore-ordained — 

That  though  h<'  plunge  hU  soul  tn  sin  like  a  stconl 
In  iru/er,  iV  shall  notrise  cling  to  him. 

He  is  of  Heaven.  All  things  are  known  in  Heaven, 

Ere  aimed  at  upon  earth.  The  child  is  chosen. 

^Vnd  this  description  of  sunset  on  the  woods  is  beautiful — 

The  last  high  upward  slant  of  the  sun  on  the  trees, 

Like  a  dead  soldier’s  sword  upon  his  pall. 

Seems  to  console  earth  for  the  glory  gone. 

We  have  thus  suflScientlv  indicated  Mr.  Bailev’s  affluent  re- 
sources  of  fancy.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  very  rapidity 
w  ith  which  his  mind  glanced  from  material  to  moral  objects — 
this  ease  with  which  the  one  became  to  him  a  mirror  of  the 
other,  frequently  deceived,  and  even  tantalized;  for  analogy 
is  not  only’  most  serviceable  and  friendly’  to  truth,  it  is 
eminently’  one  of  those  mental  attributes,  w  hich  proj)ortion  the 
intelligence  they’  convey’  to  the  central  determination  and  pro¬ 
phetic  insight  of  the  spirit.  Mr.  Bailoy’*s  poem  often  seems  to 
us  like  some  shore  or  mountain  lit  up  by’  fireflies,  or  some  vast 
Chinese  garden  in  w’hich  grotesque  flames  and  beautiful  fire- 
fancies  flit  to  and  fro,  or  hang  tremulously^  among  the  dark 
greenery’  of  the  trees,  or  sw’im  out  in  silvery’  boats  upon  the 
fire- illumined  lakes.  We  hope  W’e  are  not  unjust  w’hen  we 
say’  the  poem  seems  to  want  that  perfection  in  w'holeness,  which 
is  so  admirable  in  its  sparkling  points  and  parts.  The  poem 
itself  is  remarkable  in  that  it  seems  to  have,  compared  w’ith  the 
great  poems,  so  few’  passages  which  have  the  ring  of  apt  quota¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  spiritual  all-pervading  breath — the  words 
breathe — it  is  a  long- continued  soliloquy’;  almost  all  the  actors, 
Festus  or  Lucifer,  the  girls,  the  women,  the  men,  the  good 
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spirit^  aiul  the  lud  spirits,  have  a  fatal  riueucy—Wtake  them- 
selvt's,  Sixmer  or  later,  to  the  makiiiij  long  sjxwhes.  They  all  liiay 
exeellent  things  in  their  vray,  but  they  sjty  them  all  idike,  aiul 
there  are  not  many  ot  them  who  use  worils  which  ring,  not  manv 
which  woulil  Ivar  nvitation  l>efori'  uniHlucatixl  or  unprt'pjirtHl 
audietuvs.  They  deal  in  nunote,  attract,  and  distant  truths; 
truths  near  to  spirits,  but  distant  usually  fnnn  the  oi\linary 
exivrioncos  of  men  and  women,  t>ne  of  the  nuvst  favourable 
illustrations  to  the  contrary  we  could  cite,  is  the  following; 
but  in  it  the  }xvt  s}x\iks  as  the  jvH't  and  scholar,  and,  pi'rhaivs, 
only  in  the  i^ri'^ximl  hearts  of  the  bravely  hojx'ful  and  thought¬ 
ful  will  it  wake  a  jxtssionate  rcsjHnisi' : — 

THK  NKMKSIS  OK  NATIONS. 

Deep  in  c,Aril\*s  OAvormnl  hoHrt,  I  see  her  now, 

The  Xemesis  of  Nations.  Stern  she  sits 

Her  inoniunent.al  thrv>ne.  ‘I'he  hush  of  de.Ath 

Spreads  round  her  like  h  halo.  She  is  girt 

With  silence  as  a  girdle,  Kven  Hi>pe 

Might  deem  her  dead.  Yet  lives  she  ;  live  she  nill. 

She  hath  a  vital  secr't  in  her  bre.vst. 

As  though  she  nursed  at  god  which  scarcely  breathes 

The  freedom  of  the  future.  To  all  else 

Superior  in  that  secret,  nought  beside 

Hei'ds  she  ;  but  hears,  inditferent,  o’er  her  head 

The  ebb,  or  tlow,  of  empire;  and  the  march 

Of  m.’iny  a  generation  :  and  but  smiles 

.\nd  rocks  her  foot,  contemptuous.  Not  for  these 

Moves  she  ;  nor  is  she  moved  :  nor  doth  she  watch. 

Dumb  prophetess  of  woe  !  she  hath  not  been 
Incarcerate;  nor  abandoned;  nor  beguiled; 

Nor  of  the  good  suspected  ;  nor  by  kings 
Ever  forgot ;  if,  haply,  one  hath  eyed. 

Nor  shuddering  shrunk  before  that  stately  stare. 

Her  pale  and  dominant  bmw,  and  mounded  breast. 

Elate  with  life  : — nay,  she  hath  never  been. 

Save  by  her  own  serene  and  saert'd  will, 

V^xiled  from  Earth’s  face.  What,  then,  doth  she  there. 

Darkling  in  central  solitudes  f  Alas ! 

Of  her  divine  prevision  all  devoid, 

Tnworthy  suitors  hath  she  many  an  one. 

Who  her  to  forfeiture  would  tempt,  nor  own 
(lod’s  gracious  gift,  empowering  her  to  abide 
The  hour  of  destiny.  Hut  when  thv  defc, 

A'oir  tcetf  hath  nj>tnrtt  to  the  thumler^Iomi, 

And  mans  breath  to  God's  injhtnin^t  one  shalt  come 
A  fid  ojH*  her  sealed  hand ;  take  out  the  sj>eU 
And  put  in  it  a  sp^utr  ;  and  sanctify 
Her  forehead  with  a  crown  ;  and  wreathe  her  loins 
With  silver  serpents  ;  and  so  lead  her  forth 
To  head  reviving  manhood.  Would  to  Heaven 
1,  too,  might  see  the  awakening  of  that  day ; 

Day-dawn,  or  sun-down,  speed  it,  God  of  right. 
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We  have  referred  to  Tho,  Angel  World — now  a  part  ofirs/wa,  and 
we  are  very  "lad  that  it  is  so—and  if  any  person  would  wish  to 
understand  the  scope  and  intention  of  this  remarkable  poem, 
concisely  f?iven  in  the  author’s  most  fitting  and  graceful 
language,  his  poetry,  his  religion,  his  hope,  W’e  should  perhaps 
recommend  them  to  read  this,  now"  the  Story  of  The  Angel  of  the 
E.v'th,  from  the  five  hundred  and  tenth  to  the  five  hundred  and 
fiftieth  pages.  All  the  author’s  mystical  ecstacy,  his  wmder- 
ful  pow’er  of  unfolding  moral  truth,  and  adumbrating  it  from 
human  form,  is  here  in  the  story  of  the  tw"o  daughters  of  God; 
the  elder  and  the  younger  angel:  the  elder  typifying  the  world, 
the  younger  the  church  ;  how  the  elder  fell  from  her  allegiance 
and  her  love  by  separating  self  from  Deity,  w^hile  the  younger 
stood  firm  and  true ;  how'  the  younger  angel  daily  and  nightly 
prayed  for  her  elder  sister,  and  still  w"ore  her  silvery  phylacte¬ 
ries  of  promise  and  of  love  ;  how'  the  elder  sister,  tempted  by 
8  )iri  ual  foes,  went  further  and  further  astray,  became  the  lost  and 
abandoned  empress  of  the  earth,  but  myrmidon  of  superstition; 
how  they  imprisoned  the  younger  daughter  ;  how"  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  earth  w"ent  forth  to  her  assistance,  as  she  says  : — 

A  lance  of  light, 

A  sunbeam  tempered  in  eternal  fire, 

1  in  mine  hand  assumed. 

And  how’  they  seized  upon  the  guardian  angel,  and  cast  her  upona 
bier  of  fire,  and  thought  her  dead,  perceiving  not  that  “  a  heaven¬ 
sent  cloudlet  caught  her  safe  in  its  cool  bosom,”  and  that 
she  was  still  alive  to  help  the  younger  daughter  of  God  ; — 

Meanwhile,  in  that  wretched  orb 
Prevailed  continuous  night,  and  all  things  died 
That  drew’  their  file  from  fight ;  the  flowers  their  life 
Breathed  out  in  incense,  and  the  trees  laid  down 
Their  leafy  crowns,  forlorn  ;  the  herbal  earth 
In  withered,  barren,  senseless  nakedness, 

Lay  like  a  clayey  corpse.  How  changed  from  that  bright  orb 
'the  rolling  skies  had  erst  rejoiced  to  see ; 

Whereto  the  orient  sun  was  wont  to  send, 

As  to  some  eaglet  orb  that  loved  the  fight. 

His  earliest  beam  to  wrake  his  welcomer — 

Signal  to  all  of  worship  !  S’ow  alas  ! 

Cloaked  in  impenetrable  nighty  it  glade 
A  black  abomination  through  the  skies  ; 

A  reptile  worlds  abhorred  of  all  and  shunned. 

Then  fire  was  used  for  lights  and  each  one  bare 
With  him  a  pitchy  torch  which  reeked  of  hell; 

Supplied  by  those  deceptive  guests  who  now — 

Their  doubtful  shapes  resumed — incited  strife, 

Coramutual  hatred,  war ;  and  ground  to  dust 


Tlie  victims  of  their  mystic  mockeries,  - 
With  wrongs  elaborate  and  seif*:orluring sins. 

Thus,  at  last,  by  her  foes,  oven  the  elder  daughter  was  deposed, 
and  all  beeaine  as  hell.  Then  came  redemption  ;  the  blazing 
sword-star  was  transformed  into  a  sun-bright  cross,  and  God 
drew  back  his  daughters  to  himself— the  pardoned  and  repent¬ 
ing,  the  sufiering  and  crowned.  This  is  Mr.  Bailey’s  method  : 
his  theology  is  by  no  means  ours,  for  it  transcends  all  possibility 
of  conception  with  us  how  being  can  cease  to  be  being,  or  how 
being  can,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  transform  itself.  We  believe  all 
readers  wdll  feel  that  the  rapid  way  in  which  Mr.  Bailey  gets 
through  spiritual  transmigrations,  is,  among  unsatisfactory 
things,  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  this  brilliant  book. 
Of  course,  it  ends  with  the  conversion  of  Lucifer.  Lucifer  is  a 
very  different  being  from  the  hateful  enormity  conceived  by 
Goethe,  from  the  transcendent  and  abandoned  will  conceived  by. 
Milton  :  lie  would  seem  to  be  intellectual  evil,  embodied  or  im¬ 
personated  necessity.  Almost  in  the  last  scene,  after,  while  being 
confined,  he  had  expressed  a  sense  of  humility ;  released,  ho 
defies  the  Son  of  God  ;  ho  is  overthrown  ;  appears  before  Heaven 
to  claim  the  soul  of  man ;  is  rebuked,  forgiven,  and  restored. 
Now',  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that  being  we  call  Satan, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  essence  of  sin  audits  essential  quality,* 
ive  must  feel  that  it  is  really  serious  trifling,  and  dreadful  trifling, 
to  ivrite  even  poetry  like  this.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
issues  of  eternity,  with  roference  to  Satan  and  moral  evil,  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of  our  owui  consciousness,  assure 
us  that  forgiveness  cannot  constitute  holiness  ;  that  not  by  an 
act  of  mere  pow'er  will  God  reconstitute  the  heavenly  places, 
and  that  fallen  spirits  wdio  take  possession  of  their  ancient  he¬ 
ritage,  w'ill  do  so  as  much  by  an  absolute  change  in  their  own 
w  ill  as  in  the  w  ill  of  offended  Godhead.  The  theology  of  Featua 
is  universalisin,  universal  restoration  of  all  nature,  beings,  and 
spirits — of  Satan,  therefore.  Of  such  restoration,  how  ever  beau¬ 
tiful  to  contemplate.  Scripture  says  nothing ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  its  revelations  of  the  future  state  seem  to  point  to  a  very 
different  disposition  of  the  universe.  Of  course,  there  arc  many 
plausibilities  in  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Bailey  has  rendered  into 
such  happy  and  effective  verse  : — 

It  suits  not  the  eternal  laws  of  good, 

That  evil  be  immortal; 

Lo  ye  are  all  restored,  rebrought,  rebought ; 

Take,  Lucifer,  thy  place  ;  this  day  art  thou 
Redeemed  to  archangelic  state.  Bright  child 
Of  morning,  once  again  thou  shincst  fair 
O'er  all  the  starrv  armaments  of  light. 
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But  into  Mr.  Bailey’s  theology  we  shall  by  no  moans  enter 
now.  We  have  dealt  with  his  volume  as  a  poem  characterized 
by  extraordinary  play  of  fancy.  In  no  great  poem,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  does  the  imagination  hold  so  slight  a  place. 
It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  poetry  more  likely  to  stimulate  and  to 
awaken  young  minds,  than  to  nourish  and  strengthen  elder  and 
stronger  ones.  No  reader  acquainted  with  the  greater  forms  of 
imagination  will  he  in  its  company  long  without  feeling  how 
much  it  lacks  body.  These  negative  and  positive  qualities  give 
to  it  its  philosophy  and  theology.  The  outlook  from  both  is  to 
us  only  dreadful.  We  are  not  about  to  argue  upon  them,  be¬ 
cause  to  do  this  would  be  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
our  business  with  Mr.  Bailey  is  more  with  the  poet,  than  with 
the  poet  in  either  of  these  relations  ;  only  it  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  reading  that  whicli  we  have  most  truly  desig¬ 
nated  a  brilliant  performance,  that  we  have  in  it  evil  elevated 
to  the  place  of  absolute  necessity.  God  himself  seems  to  be  the 
subject  of  evil,  while  he  is  yet  at  length  able  to  destroy  and 
absolutely  abolish  evil  by  an  inconsistent  act  of  simple  power, 
while  the  very  purpose  for  which  evil  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  exists — in  the  elevation  of  nature,  the  purification  and 
rectification  of  intelligence — seems  to  fail,  since  Lucifer  himself 
appears  to  be  saved  without  conversion.  Hell  reveals  no  pur¬ 
gatorial  discipline,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  would  seem  to 
be,  as  we  have  said,  not  a  process,  but  a  power.  We  shall  be 
sorry  if  we  have  not  presented  adequately  our  own  views  of  a 
poem  which  has  found  so  remarkable  an  acceptance  amongst 
us,  either  as  ex})ressive  of  our  admiration  of  its  many  beauties, 
or  our  sense  of  its  most  palpable  dangerousness.  It  reads  like 
the  story  of  the  wild  and  wonderful  dreams  of  a  Ilatchis  or 
opium  eater;  and  now,  having  spent  so  much  time  with  Fe-stus^ 
we  put  him  upon  our  top  shelf.  Reach  us  down  the  E,vcui\'<ion  ! 


Ty'IIATEVER  may  be  the  opinion  formed  of  Hegel — and  in 
^  ^  England  we  suppose  he  lias  very  few  friends  or  followers 
— we  believe  all  readers  who  have  the  taste  and  patience  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  encountering  such  tasks  will  be  glad  to  receive 
Mr.  Stirling’s  exposition.  He  claims  to  have  made  the  study  of 
Hegel  his  chief  occupation  for  many  years,  and  for  many  hours 
in  most  days  of  those  years  ;  and  as  the  result  of  this  study  lie 
comes  to  us  with  the  assertion — which,  of  course,  we  have  heard 
many  times  before  from  Ilegers  disciples — that  Hegelianism  is 
the  same  system  in  the  form  of  philosophy,  which  Christianity 
is  in  the  form  of  faith — that  there  is  nothing  negative  in  Hegel 
— that  his  system  is  affirmative,  and  that  its  object  is  to  restore 
faith — faith  in  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  Christianity  and  revealed  truth,  in  the 
rights  of  private  judgment  and  of  intelligence,  (certainly,  it 
should  be  put  to  the  credit  of  this  assertion,  even  before  the 
careful  examination  of  Hegel,  or  of  !Mr.  Stirling’s  most  elaborate 
criticism  upon  him,  that  the  arch-philosopher  himself,  whatever 
may  be  the  apparent  tendency  of  his  writings,  did  practically 
avow  his  conviction  of  all  these  great  truths.  It  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  therefore,  that,  believed  by  him,  he  perceived  them  to 
rest  upon  foundations  which  were  real  to  him,  although  they 
were,  perhaps,  not  fathomed  by  others.  We  are  not  here  saying 
what  was  the  worth  of  that  depth  ;  but  we  have  often  felt  some 
indignation  when  we  have  heard  and  seen  Hegel  spoken  of  as 
if  he  were  a  mere  unbeliever.  Whatever  may  be  the  tendency 
of  his  principles,  he  had  somehow  used  them  so  that  they  were 
vehicles  of  faith  to  him.  First,  however,  we  have  a  bone  to 
pick  with  !^[r.  Stirling — not  with  reference  to  the  bulk  of  his 
book ;  we  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  upwards  of  a 
thousand  pages  he  has  devoted  to  his  subject ;  it  perhai)s  added 
to  our  interest  that  we  read  them  very  largely  among  the  quiet 
shades  of  Heidelberg,  whore  Hegel  was  so  long  a  professor, 
where  he  wrought  out  his  Eucyelopmdia,  his  strange  universe 
of  abstractions,  during  his  professorship  in  the  Lniversity — 


*  The  Secret  of  Jlegel :  Being  the  Hegelian  Sgstem  in  originy  prin¬ 
ciple,  form,  arid  matter.  By  dames  Hutchison  Stirling.  Two 
volumes.  Longman. 
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where,  as  some  would  perhaps  prefer  to  say,  he  brewed  his 
famous  German  pottage  of  hell-broth.  We  think,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Stirling  would  have  greatly  consulted  the  usefulness  and 
acceptableness  of  his  work  had'  he  greatly  condensed  it.  There 
is  much  of  what  seems  to  us  unnecessary  repetition  ;  but  we  arc 
bound  to  say  that  with  right  hearty  good  will,  earnestness,  and 
patience,  he  labours  to  make  HegeTs  barbaric  nomenclature 
apprehensible,  and  his  own  meaning  also  clear.  It  was  a  very 
tough  task,  and  he  has  wrought  it  in  a  determined  and  intelli¬ 
gent  manner.  But  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  executed  his 
task  we  cannot  speak  with  so  much  commendation.  There  was 
surely  no  necessity  for  adopting  so  pugilistic  an  attitude 
towards  almost  all  the  leaders  of  our  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  he  will  assuredly  weaken  the  impression  his  work  is  other¬ 
wise  fitted  to  produce.  Mr.  Stirling  is  like  the  knight  in 
Icanhoe  with  the  strange  device.  He  might  well  assume  a  fet¬ 
lock  on  his  own  shield,  for  he  is  really  prepared  to  kick  out  at 
everybody.  He  advances  into  the  tournament,  and  holds  his 
spear  in  rest  against  all  comers.  True,  in  many  instances, 
although  he  cites  names,  ho  rouses  only,  and  scatters,  a  phantom 
host.  Thus  his  criticism  on  Wordsworth  is  the  most  utterly 
unrighteous  man  ever  made.  He  accuses  Wordsworth  of  being 
simply  a  poet  of  the  Vorstellungen — that  is,  of  external  fancies 
and  pictures,  as  in  contradistinction  to  the  forms  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  of  essential  truth ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  usually 
been  alleged  as  a  fault  against  Wordsworth,  that  he  dealt  too 
much  with  the  subtle,  the  abstract,  and  metaphysic  forms  ot 
things.  To  endorse  his  criticism,  Mr.  Stirling  does  not  quote 
from  Wordsworth  himself,  but  quotes  two  lines  from  The 
Ancient  Mariner^  imderstood  to  be  supplied  by  him  to  Coleridge, 
and  this  is  all  the  quotation  we  have.  We  fear  he  has  devoted 
so  much  time  to  Hegel  that  he  has  been  unable  to  study  the 
poet  of  Rydal,  or  he  might  have  found  illustrations  strewn  over 
those  great  works  far  better  answering  to  his  purpose  than  in 
the  pages  of  Shelley  or  Keats.  Coleridge  catches  it  worse  than 
Wordsworth.  He  is  charged  with  ‘‘  plagiarism,’*  “  maundering 
cunning,”  “  ostrich-like  devices  to  cfhieo  his  own  footsteps,” 
&c.,  &c.  Lord  Macaulay  frequently  roceiv’os  the  sneers  of  our 
writer,  and,  on  some  accounts,  he  no  doubt  deserves  what  con¬ 
demnation  may  be  worthy  as  a  writer  who  had  very  little  regard 
to  ideal,  abstract,  or  spiritual  truth.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
fares  the  worst  of  all.  Mr.  Stirling  never  wearies  of  expressing 
for  him  his  scorn  and  contempt.  He  believes  Sir  William  was 
essentially  unjust  towards,  while  ignorant  of  the  merits  of, 
Ucgel ;  but  by  this  method  he  will  find  he  has  greatly 


weakened  the  value  of  his  book.  A  more  dignified  tone  would 
have  commanded  a  far  more  attentive  hearing,  and  would  have 
produced  a  more  unprejudiced  impression. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  heard  Mr.  Stirling  in  defence  and 
exposition  of  his  master,  whom  he  regards  with  reverence 
scarcely  short  of  idolatry.  To  him  he  is  the  chief  magistrate 
of  modern  thought,  “  the  Aristotle  of  these  ages.'"  With  ready 
and  nervous  eloquence  he  describes  the  work  of  this  marvellous 
logician  and  thinker,  this  Vulcan  of  metaphysics,  manufac¬ 
turing  a  shield  for  the  Venus,  or  the  Achilles  of  faith;  who  seeks 
to  exhibit  the  metaphysical  nature  of  essence — “  God  shall  bo 
no  mystery,  he  will  know  God.""  “  The  hidden  secret  of  the 
universe  is  powerless  to  resist  the  might  of  thought.*"  It. 
uncloses  itself  before  it.  As  a  pool  of  water  reflects  the  world 
above — or  let  there  be  no  above,  but  let  the  pool  still  reflect  ns 
before — the  pool  then  becomes  in  itself  reflection  and  reflector, 
subject  and  object — man.  Kestore  again  the  above  which  we 
withdrew,  the  above  that  was  reflected  in  the  pool,  the  mighty 
blue  gulf  of  the  universe,  and  call  that  the  reflection,  of  a 
mightier,  to  us  invisible,  pool,  which  is  thus  also  reflector  and 
reflection,  subject  and  object,  but  as  pool  of  all  pools — God. 
This  is  an  image  of  HegePs  universe.  Mr.  Stirling  will  have  it 
that  “  the  system  of  Hegel  is  like  the  three  legs  which  are  the 
‘‘  symbol  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  throw  it  as  you  will,  it  keep  sits  feet. 
**  Turn  it,  top  it,  it  is  ever  the  same  and  triune.’*  Hegel  is  to  him 
an  enchanted  palace ;  but  if  the  palace  could  be  entered,  new 
powers  await  the  possessor,  secrets  like  the  ring  of  Solomon, 
and  the  pass-key  of  the  universe;  but  the  book,  like  the  palace, 
is  inaccessible ;  this  pass-key,  this  happy  secret,  Mr.  Stirling 
believes  he  has  now  discovered ;  happy  he,  then  ;  happy  any 
man  to  whom,  anyhow,  it  has  really  been  revealed  that  life  is 
not  a  miserable  happening,  who  has  found  the  eternal  constitu¬ 
tive  synthesis  of  things,  who  realizes  in  all  the  things  of  sense 
only  the  types  and  metaphors  of  reason — reason  in  another  form, 
the  other  of  reason.  Who  is  thus  able  to  rise  to  the  inflnite 
eternal  reason — to  find  especially  how  this  eternal  r<‘a.son  is 
God? — to  tind  how  God  sublates  liimself — parts  with  a  portion 
of  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  creatures — so  awakeniinr  in  us  our 
sensations  of  objects  through  an  action  which  has  nothing  sen¬ 
suous  in  it?  Mr.  Stirling  says,  in  language  which,  to  some,  will 
read  like  very  doubtful  compliment : — 

Shall  I  be  able  to  conduct  you  through  tliis  vast  Cyclopean  edifice — 
this  huge  structure — this  enormous  pile — this  vast  mass — that  resernbles 
nothirig  which  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  France  or  England  or  the 
world  ?  One  of  those  vast  palaces,  it  is,  of  Oriental  dream,  gigantic, 
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endletj.s, — court  uf>on  court,  cliamber  on  chaml>or,  terrace  on  terrace, _ 

built  of  materials  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south, _ 

marble  and  gold  and  jasper  and  amethyst  and  ruby, — old  prophets  asleep 
with  signet  rings, — guarded  by  monsters  winged  and  unwinged,  footed 
and  footless, — there  out  in  the  void  desert,  separated  from  the  world  of 
man  by  endless  days  and  nights,  and  eternally  recurrent  and  re|>eating 
solitudes — lonely,  mysterious,  inexplicable, — a  giant  dreamland,  but 

still  barbaric,  incoherent,  barren  I 

**«•»«« 

He  has  completely  wrested  himself  from  mere  mortal  place — ‘ui  the 
outside — groping  into  a  concrete  delusion.  He  sees  hiniself  like  a  planet 
circling  round  a  centre  ;  he  sees  that  his  own  nature  mirrors  that  centre; 
then  he  forcibly  places  himself  in  the  centre,  to  take  up,  as  it  were,  the 
|^o5ition  of  (jro<l,  the  Maker,  and  sees  himself — as  mere  man — as  con¬ 
crete  delusion — circle  round  himself. 

How  small  must  all  other  men  appear  to  him — .such  as - or  as 

- in  their  outer  and  utter  delusion  I  And  the  other  pigmies  that 

trip  over  his  Seyn  and  his  Nkhts  I  What  fearful  laughter  is  in  this 
man  ! 

Does  he  not  come  out  from  the  centre  of  that  world,  that  den,  that 
secret  chamber  of  his,  begrimed  with  powder,  smelling  of  sulphur — like 
some  conjuror, — hard  and  haggard,  his  voice  sepulchral  and  his  accents 
foreign,  but  his  laugh  the  laugh  of  demons  ?  Contract  this  with  the 
simple  pious  soul,  on  the  green  earth,  in  the  bright  fresh  air,  patiently 
industriou.s,  patiently  loving,  piously  penitent,  piously  hopeful,  sure  of  a 
new  world  and  a  new  life— a  Ix'tter  world  and  a  l)etter  life — united  to 
his  loved  ones  ;  there  for  ever  in  the  realms  of  Hod,  through  the  merit.-s 
of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu.s  Christ. 

Mr.  Stirling,  however,  believes  with  all  his  heart  that  Hegel 
ha.s  been  misconceived,  that  almost  all  readers  have  failed  to 
understand  him,  that  alike  from  his  friends  and  his  foes,  his 
disciples  and  his  antagonists,  he  has  received  no  sort  of  justice. 
Suppose  we  think  so,  too ;  but  then  Hegel  himself  is  responsible 
for  this,  even  on  Mr.  Stirling’s  own  showing.  He  claims  for 
Hegel  that  he  is  the  verv  Adam  of  metaphysical  science,  and 
names  all  its  creatures;  j>ossibh',  but  what  a  jargon  it  is!  How 
different  to  the  silvery'  and  tran.sparent  flow  of  Hume.  What 
can  ordinary’  readers  make  of  “Concrete  reciprocities  of  disjunc¬ 
tive  spheres?**  What  is  naturally'  expected  by’  ordinary'  mortals 
from  all  mortals,  whether  ordinary'  or  extraordinary’,  is,  clear 
speech.  A  more  sacred  duty’  a  teacher  has  not  to  perfonn,  and 
it  is  a  duty  which  increases  its  proportion  upon  him  almost  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  truths  he  has  to  convey’,  thus  to 
labour  to  the  utmo.st  to  make  himself  clearly’  understood. 

Words  arc  thought  counters,  just  as  pieces  of  money  arc  trade 
counters;  but  as  the  worst  confusion  happens  in  commerce 
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when  we  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  money  value  and 
representation,  so  also  the  wildest  confusion  happens  when  w*e 
have  no  idea  of  the  true  intelligence  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
words:  if  in  Hegel  thing  and  word  arise  together,  and  his  words 
have  the  dark  and  sphinx-like  mystery  and  enigmatical  veil, 
which,  to  most  readers,  they  seem  to  wear,  many  will  not  bo 
slow  to  suppose,  and  in  truth  we  believe  the  sup|>osition  will 
not  be  altogether  unfounded,  that  his  things  liave  similar 
unprofitable  and  inexplicable  mysteriousness.  Hr.  Stirling 
attributes  this,  quoting  Lord  Macaulay,  to  “  the  slovenly  way  in 
which  most  people  are  content  to  think.”  He  would  have  iis  to 
understand  that  the  difficulties  of  Hegel  are  simply  technical, 
and  that  his  logic  is  to  be  read  only  by  such  means  as  will 
enable  us  to  read  the  Princijfift  of  Newton,  industry,  tenacity, 
and  perseverance  ;  but  after  our  author  has  done  his  utmost  to 
vindicate  his  master,  it  will  still  appi'ar  to  many  readers  that 
Hegel  is  even  intentionally  obscure.  He  is  imprisoned  in  his 
own  dark  language,  he  has  descended  into  the  vault  of  ambi¬ 
guity,  and  the  spring  lock  has  closed  over  him,  and  kept  him 
there.  Mr.  Stirling’s  claim  and  boast  is  that  he  has  found  the 
key  to  the  lock,  and  lias  set  free  his  master.  The  barbarous 
dialect  of  dissonances  in  which  he  chose  to  speak  seems  the 
more  unpardonable,  because  he  really  could  express  himsedf 
with  clearness  and  force.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  in  his  miscellaneous  writings,  in  reply  to  the 
question 
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Tliiiiks  ?  Al)stractly? — *sVn/c^  f/ui  prut!'"  “Save  himself  who 
can  !  ”  1  hear  a  traitor  e.xclaiiii,  who,  hrihod  hy  the  enemy,  would  decry 
this  essay,  as  one  that  treats  of  Meta[>hysics.  i’’or  “  meta{»hysics  ”  and 
“  abstract,”  and,  1  had  almost  said,  “  to  think,”  are  words  from  which 
— as  from  one  infected  with  the  plague — every  man  is  more  or  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  run  away. 

Who  thinks  ai)stractly  ?  The  uncultivated  man,  not  the  cultivated. 
People  who  belong  to  good  society  do  not  think  abstractly,  because  it  is 
too  easy,  because  it  is  too  low — low,  not  according  to  outward  condition; 
— they  abstain  from  it,  not  out  of  empty  hauteur^  w  hich  affects  to  look 
with  contempt  on  what  is  above  its  capacity,  but  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  littleness  of  the  thing. 

I  need  but  adduce,  in  defence  of  inj  proposition,  certain  e.xamples, 
which,  as  every  one  will  allow',  imply  it.  We  will  suppose,  then,  a 
murderer  is  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  To  the  common  people  lie  is 
nothing  more  than  a  murderer.  Ladies,  perhaps,  will  remark  that  he 
is  a  powerful,  handsome,  interesting  man.  Ihit  the  people  f)cfore  men¬ 
tioned  think  that  remark  shocking.  ‘‘  V/hat !  a  murderer  hand^'orne  ? 
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How  can  any  one  be  so  evil-minded,  as  to  think  a  murderer  handsome? 

It  is  to  be  feared  you  are  not  much  better  than  murderers  yourselves.” 

“  This  is  the  corruption  of  morals  which  reigns  among  the  higher 
classes,”  adds,  perhaps,  a  priest,  who  knows  the  reason  of  things  and 
the  hearts  of  men. 

One  who  understands  human  nature,  investigates  the  course  which 
the  education  of  this  murderer  has  taken ;  he  finds  in  his  history,  in 
his  bringing  up,  bad  domestic  relations  between  his  father  and  his 
mother ;  finds  a  monstrous  severity  exercised  tow'ards  him  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  some  light  offence, — a  severity  which  has  embittered  his  feelings 
in  relation  to  the  civil  order; — finds  a  first  reaction  against  this  order, 
w’hich  caused  his  expulsion  from  it,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him, 
thenceforward,  to  maintain  liimself  otherwise  than  by  crime.  There 
may  be  some  who,  when  they  hear  this  account  of  the  matter,  will  say : 
that  man  wishes  to  apologise  for  this  murderer  !  I  remember  to  have 
heard,  in  my  youth,  a  burgomaster  complain  that  writers  of  books  were 
going  too  far,  were  endeavouring  to  extirpate  Christianity  and  justice 
altogether ;  that  some  one  had  written  a  defence  of  suicide  ! — dreadful ! 
too  dreadful  !  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
Sorrows  of  Wertcr. 

This  is  thinking  abstractly, — to  see  in  a  murderer  nothing  but  tlio 
abstract  fact  that  he  is  a  murderer;  and  by  means  of  this  single  quality 
to  expunge  all  else,  all  that  is  human  in  him. 

Quite  otherwise  did  a  refined,  sentimental  Leipzig  w’orld.  Tluy 
bestrewed  and  bewreathed  the  wheel,  and  the  criminal  who  was  bound 
upon  it,  with  flower-garlands.  But  this,  again,  is  an  abstraction  of  an 
opposite  kind.  Christians  may  w’ell  practise  rosicrucianism,  or  rather 
cruciroseism,  and  wreathe  the  cross  with  roses.  The  cross  is  a  long- 
since  hallowed  gibbet  and  wheel.  It  has  lost  its  one-sided  signification 
as  an  instrument  of  degrading  punishment,  and  gives,  on  the  contrary, 
the  idea  of  the  highest  sorrow  and  the  uttermost  rejection,  combined 
with  extreme  rapture  and  divine  honour.  The  Leipzig  cross,  on  the 
other  hand,  wreathed  with  violets  and  roses,  represents  an  atonement  in 
the  manner  of  Kotzebue,  a  kind  of  maudlin  agreement  between  senti¬ 
ment  and  vice. 

It  was  after  a  very  different  fashion  that  I  once  heard  a  vulgar  old 
crone — a  spital  woman — slay  the  abstraction  of  a  murderer,  and  rnitc 
him  again  to  honour.  The  severed  head  was  placed  upon  the  scaffold, 
anil  the  sun  was  shining.  “  How  beautifully,”  said  she,  “  (iod's  sun  of 
grace  illmiiiues  Linder’.s  head!”  People  say  to  a  wight  against 
whom  they  are  incensed,  You  are  not  worthy  that  the  sun  should 
shine  upon  you!”  That  woman  saw'  that  the  murderer’s  head 
was  >hone  upon  by  the  sun,  and  consequently  was  still  worthy  of  the 
sun  s  light.  8he  raised  him  from  the  punishment  of  the  scaffold  into 
the  sun-grace  of  God.  She  did  not  bring  about  the  atonement  with 
violets  and  sentimental  vanity ;  but  she  saw  him  received  with  grace 
into  a  higher  sun. 

Old  woman  !  your  eggs  are  rotten !  ”  says  the  female  purchaser  to 
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tli6  liiickstcr»woniati.  “  What !”  replies  tlio  latter;  ‘‘iiiy  eerp^s rotten  ! 
Belike,  you  are  rotten  yonrsflf.  Do  you  say  tliat  of  my  You  ? 

Didn’t  the  lioc  eat  up  your  father  on  the  public  road  ?  "  Didn’t  your 
mother  run  otli  with  the  trench?  Didn’t  your  p^raiidiuother  die  in  the 
bpital  ?  Go  !  p^et  you  a  whole  smock,  to  "o  with  your  gauze  necker¬ 
chief  !  Everybody  knows  where  that  ncckorchief,  and  where  all  your 
caps  come  from.  If  there  w’ere  no  officers,  many  a  girl  would  not  be  so 
prinked  up  now-a-days.  And  it  mistresses  would  look  more  to  their 
housekeeping,  there’s  many  a  one  would  sit  in  the  stocks,  tio  !  patch 
the  holes  in  your  stockings  !  In  short,  she  does  not  leave  her  a  whole 
thread.  She  thinks  abstractly,  and  concludes  her,  together  with  necker¬ 
chief,  caps,  smock,  &c.,  with  lingers  and  other  parts,  jdso  with  her 
father  and  all  her  relations,  under  the  single  crime  of  having  charged 
her  (the  huckster)  with  rotten  eggs.  Everything  about  her  is  coloured 
through  and  through  with  these  rotten  eggs ;  wliereas,  on  the  contrary, 
those  officers,  of  whom  the  huckster-woman  spoke, — if  (what  is  very 
doubtful)  there  is  anything  in  the  story, — must  have  seen  something 
very  different. 

It  is  very  true  that  clear  speech  is  often  shallow  speech  ;  but 
then,  on  the  contrary,  dark  speech  is  more  IVequontly^  vacant 
speech,  and  must,  usually,  be  useless  speech,  we  do  not  go 

too  far  in  saying  that  Ilegcl’s  language  is  often  a  perfect  spidtu* 
scrawl.  Ilis  books  are  like  Isabel  britdvs  to  the  uninitiated — a 
hierophantic  Cabala,  an  inapocalyptic  hieroglyph.  Translate 
this,  “  The  other  by  itself  is  the  other  in  itself,  so  the  other  of 
“  itself,  so  again  the  other  of  the  other!  Or  translate  this, 
‘‘  Something  maintains  itself  in  its  non-there  being — it  is  esse- 

tially  one  with  it,  and  essentially  not  one  with  it  I  There 
is  sense  in  all  this ;  but,  for  our  part,  would  forgive  any 
reader  who  declared  it  to  be  utter  nonsense.  In  all  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  critics  of  Hegel,  in  all  fairness,  the  difficulty  of  the 
language  in  which  he  chose  to  express  himself,  should  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Truly,  says  Hr.  Stirling,  Hume’s  writing  is  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity — Hegel’s  impenetrable  to  the  highest.” 
Yet  Mr.  Stirling  is  as  severe  with  Hegel’s  antagonists  as  if  all 
the  words  before  them  had  been  of  the  most  transparent  texture. 
With  Mr.  Stirling  for  our  translator,  again  we  say,  what  a 
barbarous  language  it  is!  what  a  most  utterly  ))arad()xi(*al  and 
unw'ieidable  speech  we  are  expected  to  talk  in!  “  Deing,’ 
“  Nothing,”  “  Becoming.”  These  three  words  make  the  trinity 
of  Hegel’s  sy'stem ;  they'  are  like  the  three  weird  sisters,  they 
are  starting  up  in  all  the  dry  and  dreary  places  of  his  logic,  with  a 

Double,  double. 

Toil  and  trouble. 

Yot  they  arc  the  necessary  pressures  and  corapressurcs,  mould- 
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ing  the  All  of  things.  ‘‘  This  is  the  essential  secret  of  Hegel, 

“  and  to  him  of  the  universe,  ‘  Omne  trinum  perfectum  rotamtum' 
all  good  things  are  three — three  is  the  sacred  number,  the 
“  fundamental  figure,  the  foot  that  scans  the  rhythmus  of  the 
universe,  the  ultimate  cell,  the  multiplication  and  accumula- 
‘‘  tion  of  which  has  built  the  All.^^  They  are  three  of  God’s 
thoughts  in  making  the  universe;  for  Nothing  involves  fleing,  or 
Nothing  cannot  be  thought  without  the  thought  of  Inaiig. 
Ileing  absolutely  abstract  is  an  absolutely  necessary  thouglit, 
but  it  is  characterless,  it  is  nothing — think.  Being,  it  introduces 
Nothing — think,  abstract  Nothing,  it  introduces  Being;  but 
nothing  passing  into  Being  is  origination.  Being  passing  into 
Nothing  is  decease,  and  both  are  Becoming.  Now  we  do  not 
see  really  that  more  is  implied  in  all  this — that  pure  Being  and 
pure  Nothing  arc  therefore  identical — than  when  we  say  that 
pure  Being  is  not  conceived  in  sense,  which  is  only  a  philosophic 
form  of  saying  God  is  a  spirit. 

But  we  have  ourselves,  instinctively,  no  taste  for  this  way  of 
handling  the  universe ;  it  may  be  from  our  essential  thoughtless¬ 
ness  ;  but  wo  do  not  love  to  regard  God  thus.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  world  is  so  unhappy,  that  it  has  fallen  upon  such  an 
evil  time,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  deal  thus  with  the  meta- 
])hysical  truth  of  things,  and  even  of  divine  things.  God  shall 
not  be  contemplated  as  mystery,  but  as  science.  Is  there  not 
something  audacious  in  the  whole  scheme  ?  is  it  not  in  very 
truth,  and  most  literally,  likely  to  turn  out,  and  not  with  good 
results,  a  pons  asinortnn — a  real  bridge  of  asses  ?  We  have 
a  more  sure  word  of  testimony  than  science ;  but  it  must 
be  said,  in  defence  of  Hegel,  lie  did  not  create  the  necessity 
lor  this  kind  of  Vulcan  shield  to  which  we  have  referred. 
I'higland,  in  modern  days,  first  set  the  example  upon  a  great 
and  overwhelming  scale  of  sceptical  denial  in  the  overshadow¬ 
ing  night-awning  of  David  Hume,  whose  subtle  suggestions 
seemed  to  have  loosened  every  joint  of  the  Existent,  and  to 
leave  no  conclusion  but  universal  scepticism;  and  there  are 
plenty  even  now  ready  to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in  its  pure 
-and  absolute  seiise.  The  question  is,  whether  we  arc  to  give 
iq)  that  fortress  —  whether  whatever  we  hclicvc  must  be  be¬ 
lieved  on  other  than  strictly  logical  grounds.  The  universe 
seems  unfathomable  to  the  understanding.  Is  it  then  fathomed 
bv  our  intuitions  and  reason  ?  The  understanding  which  trails- 
cends  so  much,  as  in  astronomy,  i^c.,  must  it  itself  be  transcended, 
and  speculative  reason  adopted  instead?  Hegel  claims  nothing 
less  than  to  have  fathomed  the  universe  :  hence  Carlyle’s  iin- 
“  fathomableness  of  the  universe  must  be  seen  to  rest  on  unde^ 
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‘‘standing/'  “I  have  swept  space  with  iny  telescope, ”  says 
Lalande,  “  and  have  found  no  God."  We  have  (piotinl,  before 
now,  Conipt  as  using  almost  the  same  words.  Hegel  would  say 
then — “  Foolish  astronomer,  and  so  you  expcc'ted  God  to  be  all 
“optical  object,  did  you,  to  bo  discovered  by  your  glasses ^ 
“  God  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  let  us  try  by  aiiotlier  process— not 
“  by  the  sensuous  eye  of  the  body,  nor  the  imaginative  eye  of 
“the  soul,  but  let  us  rear  the  scaffolding  of  logic;  let  us  set  u]> 
“  the  scaling  ladders  of  thought.  God  we  cannot  comprehend  ; 
“  but  by  this  process,  and  this  process  only,  shall  we  be  able  to 
“  apprehend  liini  who,  as  spirit,  can  only  be  known  to  spirit." 
And  so  it  has  been  said,  that  like  the  prince  in  Andersen’s 
fairy  tale,  who,  in  sleej),  fell  on  tlie  back  of  the  winged  crea¬ 
ture,  and  was  borne  so  through  the  universe  to  see  the  world 
from  which  he  had  been  snatched,  Hegel  bears  us  aloft  to  see 
the  finished  form,  the  first  of  things,  and  thc-at-onve^into-exis- 
fence  of  this  whole  world  of  thought.  We  should  never  be 
desirous  of  unfixing  convictions,  or  carrying  spirits  into  path¬ 
ways  of  thought,  whither  instinctive  difliculties  have  not  led 
the  thinker  to  travel ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  kingdom  of  the 
Abstract  must  not  be  given  up  as  a  fortress  and  arsenal  to  the 
unbeliever  and  the  sceptic  ;  it  also  may  be  occupied  by  faith, 
but  the  question  still  remains,  whether  the  ultimate  issue  of 
Hegelianism,  rightly  interpreted,  gives  only  the  damp  and 
dreary  outlook  upon  the  weltering  fogs  of  Pantheism,  whicli 
has  been  usually  siqiposed  its  only  ultimate  vision.  ^Ir.  Stirling 
declares,  thus  Ifegel  is  absolute  against  rantheism — 

Thought  is  the  real  contents  of  the  nnicerse  :  in  Xuturc,  it  is  hut  .ns 
otlier,  and  in  a  system  as  otlier :  in  Spirit,  it  returns  from  Nature,  its 
other,  into  its  own  self,  is  hy  its  own  self,  and  is  its  (»wn  energy,  'flic 
Absolute  Spirit,  then,  (iod,  is  the  first  and  last,  and  the  nnlvers(*  is  hut 
his  ditfereiiee  and  system  of  differences,  in  which  indivi<lnal  suhj(‘ctivi- 
ties  have  hut  their  j)art  and  place.  ISnhjectivity,  how(‘ver,  is  the  princi- 
J)le  of  central  energy  and  life  :  it  is  the  .\hsolnte  f'orm.  d'ln?  tlionglit 
of  subjectivity  again,  that  is,  the  thought  it  tliiidcs,  just  amounts  to  tlio 
whole  system  of  objective  notions  which  are  the  ahsolnte  contents. 
Thus  is  man,  as  j)articipant  in  the  absolute  form  and  the  ahsolnte  matter, 
raised  to  that  likeness  with  God  of  which  the  ilihle  speaks;  hut  (»od 
himself  is  not  detracted  from  or  rendered  superlhious.  Pantheism  is 
true  of  Hegel’s  system,  just  as  it  is  true  of  all  others,  Christianity  and 
Materialism  included  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  system  to  disprove 
or  discountenance  a  personal  (iod, — but  on  the  contrary. 

But  the  serious  question  still  remains,  whether  Hegel  helps 
the  spirit  yearning  after  the  knowledge  of  God  and  truth,  miicli, 
or  even  at  all.  Mr.  Stirling:  believes  that  the  result  of  labours 
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will  be  not  only  to  elevate  Hegel  himself  to  popular  faith,  he 
believes  that  the  clouds  and  darkness  in  which  Hegel  wrapt  him¬ 
self  were  intentional  and  designed  ;  he  speaks  of  Hegel  in  terms  of 
idolatry.  We  have  been  anxiously  searching  to  know  if  our 
present  author  was  able  to  give  to  us  another  conception  of  the 
Hegelian  logic  and  gystein  of  the  universe,  than  that  old  one 
we  liavc  from  the  first  retained  of  it,  namely,  “  that  God  awoke 
“to  consciousness,  and  acquired  a  will  in  the  consciousness  and 
“  will  of  man;’’  as  Dr.  M‘Cosh  again  states  his  system — “Is  it  an 
“  artitieial  dialectic  to  show  how  nothing  could  become  sorae- 
“ thing,  and  how  God  could  become  conscious  in  humanity?” 
This  is  not  quite  justly  stated.  AVe  have  to  remember  what 
Hegel  means  by  nothing — that  is  not  non-existence,  but  exis¬ 
tence  independent  of  sense.  AVe  must  not  permit  ourselves  to 
bo  terrified  cither  bv  the  dcsi"nation  of  Pantheism,  or  the  as- 
surance  that  the  system  of  Hegel  is  a  system  of  total  Pantheism. 
If  it  should  appear  that  the  end  of  this  logic  is  not  the  discovery 
of  iniinite  personality  and  will,  we  shall  not  charge  Hegel  with 
irreverence  if  we  fail  to  reach  this  conclusion,  and  tlie  will  of 
his  present  exponent  is  good  that  we  should  reach  it.  It  is  a 
4piestion  of  infinite  import  and  difficulty  to  answer  the  jjnobleui 
— How  the  infinite  comes  out  of  itself,  and  into  finitude?  This 
has  been  said  to  be  the  essence  of  philosophy.  Hegel  has,  in 
some  way,  answered  this  question  by  his  penetrating,  rending, 
irresistible  force — “  Thought  becomes  reduced  before  him  to  its 
“  ultimate  nerve” — substance  becomes  causality — causality  re¬ 
ciprocity,  and  reciprocity  becomes — the  notion  ! 

Hegel  has  said  that  to  reproduce  a  system  is  the  true  way 
critically  to  judge  it.  Mr.  Stirling  utters  for  us  a  hopeless  piece 
of  business  when  he  says,  that  “  No  reader,  however  intelligent, 
“  will  ever  bo  at  case  with  Hegel,  till  he  has  gone  through  the 
“  whole  system  of  logic  with  such  diligence  and  completeness 
“  as  to  have  even  all  the  technical  words  present  to  his  conscious- 
“  ness  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  they  were  used  by  Hegel.” 
The  case  is,  for  ourselves,  hopeless  then ;  this  we  shall  never 
do  ;  but  personally,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  feel  its  necessity, 
and  we  are  willing  to  hand  over  the  task  to  those  who  are  more 
beset  than  we  are  with  the  difficulties  of  realizing  the  absolute 
Being  and  its  independent  consciousness.  It  was  the  whole  aim, 
then,  of  Hegel,  to  contradict  that  essential  principle  of  the 
Lockeist  philosophy,  that  nothing  is  in  the  mind  that  was  not 
previously  in  the  sense — asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing 
exists  in  the  sense  that  was  not  previously  in  the  mind.  Being 
underlies  all  modes  and  forms  of  being.  Being  is  deeper  than 
phenomena,  there  is,  therefore,  absolute  truth  and  isness  which 
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underlies  all  things.  What  is,  is,  conceive  it  as  mind,  matter, 
or  as  space,  or  as  time.  Hegel  would  say,  you  may  take  awav 
what  you  like,  but  you  cannot  withdraw  the  u ;  withdraw  mind, 
still  there  is  matter,  space,  and  time;  withdraw  matter,  still 
there  is  space  and  time;  withdraw  space,  still  there  is  time; 
withdraw  time,  and  still  there  is.  Mr.  Stirling  expects  us  to 
perform  this  feat  by  our  mind  in  earnest  thought,  earnestly 
occupied  with  the  thought,  and  thus  to  iind  how  impossible  it  is 
to  realize  to  thought  that  there  can  possibly  be,  or  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be,  an  absolute  void  of  a  void.  It  is  by  such  a  process  as 
this  carried  forward,  that  he  thinks  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of 
Being,  which,  if  we  look  closely  enough  at  it,  is  to  be  defined 
as  indefinite  immediacy — as  No- thing  is  defined  in  the  same  way 
as  immediate  indefinitencss.  If  the  result  of  the  reasoning  of 
Hegel  seems  to  us  simply  to  plant  the  spirit  in  a  vacuum  in  the 
abstraction  of  space,  it  also  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
clear  and  Catholic  mind  of  J acobi,  who  says  of  his  system — 

‘‘  I  must  for  so  long  strive  clean  to  forget  that  I  ever  saw,  heard, 
touched,  or  handled  anything  at  all,  my  own  self  expressly  not 
excepted.  Clean,  clean,  clean  must  I  forget  all  motion  ;  and  precisely 
this  forgetting j  because  it  is  hardest,  I  must  make  my  greatest  concern. 
I  must  get  everything  in  general,  as  I  have  got  it  thought  away — 
also  completely  and  entirely  shot  away,  and  leave  nothing  whatever 
over  but  only  the  forcibly  kept  perception  of  infinite  inmutahle  space. 
I  may  not  therefore  again  think  into  it  my  own  self  as  something 
distinct  from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  it ;  I  may  not 
allow  myself  to  be  simply  surrounded  and  pervaded  by  it ;  but  1  must 
wholly  pass  over  into  it,  become  one  with  it,  transmute  myself  into ;  I 
must  leave  nothing  over  myself,  but  this  my  perception  itself,  in  order  to 
contemplate  it  as  a  veritably  self-subsistent,  independent,  single  and 
sole  manifestation.” 

Jacobi  continues,  in  this  indefiniteness  and  void  of  conception, 
it  is  indifferent  to  name  the  abstraction  space,  or  pure  per¬ 
ception,  pure  thought ;  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  what  the 
Indian  names  Brahma,  when  externally  motionless,  and  no  less 
internally  motionless,  looking  years  long  only  to  the  tip  of  his 
own  nose,  he  says  within  himself  just  Om,  Om,  Om,  or  perhaps 
just  nothing  at  all.  This  dull,  void  consciousness,  conceived  as 
consciousness,  is  Being.  Mr.  Stirling  repels  the  justice  ol 
this  characterization,  but  no  reader  will  wonder  that  it  has 
been  thought  sufficiently  designative  of  the  first  lines  ol 
Hegelianism. 

It  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence  ol  this  kind  ^  ol 
thought,  that  it  accustoms  the  mind  to  forms  of  expression 
which  detract  from  the  proper  reverence  we  should  feel  and 
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know  when  we  talk  of  God.  When  we  take  bread  in  our  hands 
at  the  sacramental  table,  we  touch  it  with  affection  and  rever¬ 
ence,  for  it  is  sacramental  bread  !  but  yesterday  it  was  kneaded 
as  dough,  baked  in  the  oven,  and  thrown  into  the  baker's  cart. 
In  a  similar  manner,  God,  when  regarded  by  these  metapliv- 
sicians  as  absolute  Being,  seems  no  longer  to  be  Him  before 
whom  we  adore,  lie  is  conyerted  into  It,  and  in  this  method 
of  thought  and  speech  all  partakes  of  that  character,  the  forms 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  Infinite  Mind  become  the  chattels  of 
words.  Air.  Stirling  docs  not  raise  our  conceptions  above  this 
original  a]iprehension  of  his  author.  Thus,  “  Bkixc;  is  the  in- 
“  definite  Immediate  ;  it  is  devoid  of  definiteness  as  in  referen(‘e 
“  to  esseatitg,  as  also  of  any  which  it  might  possibly  have  within 
‘‘  itself,  ^riiis  reflectionless  Being,  is  Being  as  it  is  only  in  its 
**  own  self."  Now,  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  God  is  not 
the  absolute  of  all  attributes  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
has  none,  for  we  arc  farther  told  that  “  As  it  is  indefinite,  it  is 
qnalitgness  lieingP  “  Yet,  in  itself,  the  character  of  indefinite- 
“  ness  attaches  to  it  only  in  contraposition  to  the  definite,  to  the 
‘‘  (pialitative.  Definite  Joeing,  as  such,  then,  contraposing  itself 
“  to  Being  in  general — the  very  indefinitencss  of  the  latter 
“  constitutes  its  quality."  AYill  the  affectionate  reader  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  state  of  the  great  question  ‘r*  Again  and 
again  we  say  we  cannot  endure  the  irreverent  method  in 
which  Air.  Stirling  is  himself  content  to  write  of  God — 
for  Being  is  God.  “  Being  is  the  tub  which  finds  itself  first 
emptied."  Being  is  the  void  faculty,  there  is  a  definite  existence; 
of  that  definite  existence  there  is  necessarily  an  eternal  or 
infinite  principle  which  it  was  and  ever  will  be.  No  abstraction 
can  destroy  it,  therefore.  Yet  this  Being — we  confess  we  do 
not  much  wonder  at  the  absence  of  rcyerencc  in  the  disciples  of 
llegel — \\c  are  not  able  to  feel  much  reverence  for  It  ourselves. 
In  fact,  we  never  can  feel  reverence  for  that  which  we  can 
designate  If.  Nor  does  this  idea.  Being  absolute,  create  in  us 
other  impressions  than  those  of  a  stupendous  mountain-chain, 
or  some  all-investing,  all-environing  law  of  nature.  AVe  cannot 
resist  the  dreadful  thought  of  the  system  that  it  teaches,  that 
God  is  not  infinitely  and  eternally  conscious.  It  is  true,  that 
we  read  that,  as  Being,  pure  Being,  passes  over  into  deternu- 
uateness,  or,  there  Being,  it  sublates  itself- — that  is,  parts  with 
a  j)ortion  of  itself ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  spoken 
with  any  reverence  to  AVill ;  whether,  indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  act  at  all ;  rather,  it  would  seem  to  be  equal  to 
the  unconscious  disintegration  of  a  mountain-chain  by  winds 
and  rains.  Thus,  the  mountain-chain  sublates  itself,  to  fertilize 
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and  spread  verdure  through  the  valley,  and  to  make  a  pathway 
lor  luountaiu-torrents  and  rivers.  Ilut  all  this  is  unconscious 
and  undesigned,  and  some  sucli  thoughts— dreadful  and  all- 
devouring  in  that  case,  as  intellectual  Molochs — look  out  from 
these  pages.  ^Ir.  Stirling’s  exposition  docs  not  carry  us  beyond 
them.  I’liiis,  ho  tells  us  that  “(h’catioir  does  not  exist  to 
“  Ilegel.’  No;  all  things  are  only  as  becoming — Being — 
Becomes.  That  is  the  mode  of  stating  that  God  creates  ;  but  to 
our  sense  there  is  in  this  that  negation  which  terrifies  us — in 
the  attempt  to  define  (lod — the  absence  of  consciousness,  and 
character,  and  will.  We  attempt  to  <lo  justice  to  a  too  severely 
judged  philosopher.  But  after  reading  his  pages  we  scarcely 
feel  that  we  could  look  up  to  the  midnight  heavens,  and  say, 
“  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.”  The  universe 
may  be  described  as  Thought  passing  into  Type.  The  philo¬ 
sopher,  the  metaphysician  comes  ami  reduces,  or  elevates  the 
type,  the  book,  composition,  back  again  into  thought.  Take  the 
book  as  the  universe — it  is  a  There  Being — it  is  determinate 
existence ;  in  the  pnnting-officc,  or  even  in  tlie  study  of  the 
author ;  it  was  in  a  process  of  Becoming ;  before  it  was  Be¬ 
coming,  it  was  Being — it  was  in  the  mind  of  its  Author,  but  it 
came  forth  from  that  mind  by  will,  by  consciousness,  and  in 
publication,  is  not  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  the  mind  which 
produced  it,  and  from  that  publication  it  is  possible  to  define 
the  attributes  of  the  author’s  mind,  which  were  really  therCy  and 
had  a  there  being  before  they  were  embodied  in  the  book. 

Time  and  space  have  ever  been,  as  all  readers  well  know,  tlic 
huge  puzzle-boxes  of  philosophers  and  metapliysicians.  We 
have  in  the  work  before  us  some  new  remarks,  in  an  effort  to 
elucidate  the  Hegelian  system,  but  we  have  no  conception  that 
when  the  measuring  line  is  applied  to  eternity,  in  the  attempt  to 
apprehend  God,  wo  have  any  riglit  to  separate  Infinite  Con¬ 
sciousness  from  Infinite  Being.  ^Ir.  Stirling  quotes,  in  lines 
whoso  strange  doggerel  he  thinks  renders  what  Kant  called  the 
awful  description  of  eternity  by  Haller : — 

I  multiply  enormous  numbers, 

I  pile  to  millions  up, 

I  gather  time  on  time  and  world  6n  world  still  up, 

And  when  1  from  the  giddy  height 
Seek  thee  once  more  with  reeling  sight, 

Is  every  power  of  count,  increased  a  thousand  number, 

Not  yet  a  part  of  thee. 

I  drag  them  down  and  thou  licst  there  hy  me* 

*  This  is  very  dilferent  to  the  vision  a  dear  old  Kngiish  poet  had  of 
eternity — 

“  I  saw  eternity  the  other  night, 
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And  so  also  Kant  says — 

When  the  Subject  lifts  himself  in  thought  above  the  place  he  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  extends  the  synthesis  of  his  existence  into 
infinite  magnitude — a  synthesis  with  stars  upon  stars,  worlds  upon 
worlds,  systems  upon  systems,  and  moreover  also  into  the  immeasurable 
times  <»f  llieir  periodic  movement,  of  their  beginning,  and  persistent 
duration — Conception  sinks  under  this  advance  into  the  immeasurable 
J’ar,  where  the  furthest  world  has  still  a  further — the  past,  however  far 
referred,  a  further  still  behind  it — the  future,  however  equally  far  antici- 
]'ated,  always  another  still  before  it;  Thought  sinks  under  this  concep¬ 
tion  of- the  immeasurable;  os  a  dream,  that  wc  travel  a  long  road  ever 
further  ami  interminahly  further  without  apparent  end,  ceases  at  length 
with  Falling  or  with  Fainting  (swimming  of  the  head). 


For  time  and  space  are  simple  quantities.  Or,  is  time  itself  real 
beii'.g?  is  it  only  in  our  thought?  has  it  an  objective  and  ex¬ 
ternal  existence  ?  Time  and  space  were  called  by  Leibnitz  the 
idols  of  modern  Englishmen.  Is  there  divinity  in  time  and 
space?  To  many  minds  they  have  been  eminently  suggestive 
id*  Dcitv,  and  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  God  have  been 
founded  on  liypotheses  regarding  their  nature.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  them  we  have  indeed  ample  receptacles,  as  it  were, 
ready  to  admit  a  Leing  wlio  cannot  be  defined  by  the  rules  of  the 
logical  reasoncr.  Hegel  and  his  expositor  have  much  to  say  upon 
time  and  space,  as  the  becoming  of  Being,  or  quality^  translated 
in  quantity.  But  they  are  given  infinite — we  know  them  as 
infinite,  perceive  them  as  infinite,  since,  put  us  anywhere  we 
]>ereeive  no  end  to  cither ;  althougli  they  are  pure  quantities, 
**  the  one  is  trhcH,  tlie  other  is  ichere,  and  each  is  every  and 


any,  z.r.,  each  is  infinite/^  They’  are  universals.  Infinite  space 
lias  many  finite  spaces,  and  infinite  time  has  many’  finite  times. 
Thus,  then,  the  often  quoted  sublimities  of  time  and  space 
need  the  qualitative  Infinite  to  make  them  Divinely’  sublime ; 
in  a  word,  not  eternity,  hut  consciousness — not  quantity,  but 
quality’  must  bo  our  thought  of  Infinite  Being.  Tliat  is  even  a 
shallow’  astonishment  which  builds  sublimity’  upon  the  immea¬ 
surable  number  of  the  stars,  and  the  immeasurable  spaces  and 
times,  and  distances,  and  periods.  The  infinite  in  quality  far 


transcends  the  infinite  in  quantity’.  There  is  evidently  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  world,  but  progress  is  a  thought  and  cannot  exist 


Like  a  great  rinir  of  pure  and  endless  liglit, 

All  calm  as  it  was  bright  ; 

And  round  beneath  it.  Time,  in  hours,  days,  years, 
DrivTi  by  the  spheres, 

Like  a  vast  shadow  moved,  in  which  the  world 
And  all  her  train  were  hurled.’' 
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in  outward  matters.  This  alone  is  a  guarantee  of  the  ideal 
fandarnen  of  the  intellectual,  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
absolute  of  the  world.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a 
remark  of  Hobert  Hall,  recorded  by  ]Mr.  Morris,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  whether,  in  a  future  state,  the  powers  of  the  huinan 
mind  would  not  expand  and  bo  enlarged  to  an  indetlnite  extent  ? 
Mr.  Hall,  who  had  been  quite  silent  and  reserved,  startled  by 
the  question,  called  out,  “  What  is  that  sir  ?  what  is  that  ? Tlie 
question  being  carefully  worded,  and  deliberately  repeated,  Mr. 
Hall  quickly  replied,  “  Why  so,  sir?  why  so?  Why,  suppose 
the  human  mind  indefinitely  enlarged,  any  more  than  the 
human  body  ?  And  if  the  body  is  to  undergo  this  frijjhtful 
increase,  then  we  should  have  a  man  whose  nose  would  perforate 
the  sun,  his  chin  stretching  across  the  Atlantic,  and  battles 
fought  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  face.  He  must  be  a  fool,  sir,  that 
can  believe  that.’'  The  question  was  settled  much  after  Dr. 
Johnson's  dogmatic  fashion.  Wo  do  not  see  very  clearly  the 
necessity  of  Mr.  Hall's  conclusions ;  but  it  has  often  seemed 
to  us  that  time  and  space,  and  the  thoughts  of  marvel  the}' 
suggest,  have  often  been  made  almost  ludicrous  in  tlicir  quality¬ 
less,  and  indeterminate  reiteration  of  immensity.  It  is  Mr. 
Stirling's  fervent  faith  that,  with  Hegel,  “his  leading  idea 
was,  that  God,  the  sum  of  all  veritable  being,  reveals  himself  in 
this  way,  that  he  hypostatizes  his  qualities  or  allows  them  to 
pass  out  of  himself  into  existence  as  substances ;  but  still 
directly  from  God  there  issues  only  one  substance,  the  vovc — 
lleason, — thus  passing  from  tcltaf  f^orf  to  /loic  much^  The 
impression  wo  have  usually  entertained  of  Hegel  is,  that  his 
system  is  most  hostile  to  Christianity  and  to  Christian  truth — 
that  it  is  a  perfect  snpersfition  of  aftstraclions — one  thing  'is 
certain,  it  is  a  terribly  earnest  wrestling-ground  for  the  human 
spirit;  it  is  not  to  be  absorbed  or  expressed  in  a  curt  formula  oi‘ 
an  epigram,  in  which  manner,  we  believe,  it  has  usually  been 
answered.  Mr.  Stirling  believes  that  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last  the  logic,  or  the  system  generally,  of  Hegel,  is  nothing  but 
an  argument  for  the  immortaiity  of  the  soul.  There  is  no  deatli 
in  the  concrete,  what  passes  away  passes  away  into  its  own  sell 
— “  only  the  passing  away  passes  away."  The  consciousness 
abides — the  essential  being  is ;  in  the  language  already  quoted, 
the  isnes!^  h.  Carrying  forward  his  defence,  Mr.  Stirling 
says : — 

I'his  notion  of  a  life  which  is  thought,  is  the  ground  on  which,  pre¬ 
sumably,  after  Hegel,  we  must  rest  the  notion  of  the  Iinmrnortality  of 
the  soul.  Wc  are  moments  in  the  great  life  :  we  arc  the  great  life  : 

Q  Q  ‘2 
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we  are  thought  and  we  are  life ;  and  Nature  and  Time  do  not  master  us 
who  are  Spirits,  but  we  them  which  are  but  forms  and  pass. 

God  again,  in  accordance  witli  the  same  views,  as  related  to  a  world 
of  thouglit,  may  be  looked  at  variously — in  jdiilosophy,  as  the  Absuliito 
— in  religion,  as  the  Father,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  (iod,  the  inner 
verity,  the  Peing  whom  we  are  to  glorify,  adore,  obey,  love,  in  the 
Hegelian  system  there  is  no  contradiction  in  all  this.  The  religious 
moment  is  essential  as  the  pl'.ilosophical  or  the  natural. 

Hegel’s  views  can  conciliate  themselves  also  admirably  witli  the 
revelation  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  his  one  object  is  also  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  Clod,  of  the  abstract  atom  which  man 
now  is  to  the  Substance  of  the  Universe.  Christianity  in  this  way  be¬ 
comes  congruent  wdth  the  necessities  of  thought.  History  is  n  revela¬ 
tion,  and  in  History,  Christianity  is  the  revelation.  It  revealed  to  a 
world  that  sat  amid  its  own  ruins,  with  its  garments  rent,  and  its  liead 
in  ashes,  the  religion  of  Vision^  of  Lov(\  of  sweet  Submlasion.  d'he 
Hegelian  system  supports  and  gives  elVect  to  every  claim  of  this 
religion.  And  this,  too,  without  any  necessity  to  put  out  the  eyes 
of  the  mind  and  abdicate  reason;  this,  too,  with  perfect  acceptance  of, 
and  submission  to,  all  the  genuine  results  of  criticism,  whether  French 
or  German,  though  Hegel  deprecates  any  such  industry  now,  and  thinks 
its  purpose  has  been  servctl. 

The  jihilosophies  of  Kant  and  Hegel  only  give  definiteness  and  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  Christ  the  Vision  was  so  utter 
into  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  all  that  it  passed  into  Love.,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  so  rich  and  utter  that  it  passed  into  rinhniission,  also 
itself  the  richest  and  sweetest :  and  thus  Perception,  Emotion,  Will 
coalesced  and  were  the  same,  and  the  triple  thread  of  man  had 
satisfaction  in  its  every  term.  Now  to  all  this  Vision,  and  J.ove,  and 
Submission,  Kant  aiul  Hegel  give  only  the  definiteness  of  the 
intellect;  that  is,  thev  assist  at  the  great  espousals  of  Iteason  and 
Faith. 

Hegel  ascribes  to  Christ  the  revelation  that  (Jod  is  man  or  that  man 
is  (lod.  Now,  there  is  a  siile  to  this  truth  (touched  on  already  )  which 
has  escaped  notice.  Pefore  Christ,  (lod  was  external  to  man,  and  wor¬ 
ship  or  obedience  to  him  consisted  in  external  ceremonies.  Put  since 
Christ,  God  is  inward  to  man  :  he  is  our  conscience.  We  no  hmger 
ask  the  will  of  (iod  from  external  oracles,  from  external  signs,  v.^c.,  but 
from  our  own  selves  :  that  is,  we  are  now’  a  law’  unto  ourselvi's,  we  are 
to  our  own  selves  in  the  ])lace  of  God,  we  are  to  ourselves  God,  God 
and  man  are  identili(‘d.  All  that,  indeed,  lies  in  the  })rinciple,  so  dear 
to  the  children  of  the  thin  Fnlighteninent  even,  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  In  this  way,  then,  too,  as  in  every  way,  is  Christ  the 
Mediator,  the  Pedeemerj  the  Saviour. 


Our  readers  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  impression  that 
there  is  something  of  sell-deception  or  double  meaning  in  this, 
and  eveu  ilr,  Stirling  admits  that  it  has  a  strange  effect  to  hear 


The  Notion, 
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Ilcgcl  tnlk  of  Grecian  gods  and  Christian  gods  in  the  same 
hreath.  lie  exclaims,  and  well  he  may,  “  What  is  God  to 
Hegel  ?  ^^Was  there  ever  any  Divine  sense  of  the  All  awakened 
in  him?  On  the  contrary,  he  will  not  admit  thattlic  disciples 
of  Hegel  have  been  justified  for  the  course  of  thouglit  so  many 
of  them  have  adopted.  ‘‘  It  is  but  the  thought  of  an  infaiit 
which,  in  these  days,  especially  after  Hegel,  finds  itself  arrested 
by  arithmetical  questions  in  regard  to  the  Israelites,  or  by 
astronomical,  geological,  or  other  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  generally ;  it  was  by  the  force  of  absolute  and  eternal 
truth  that  Hegel  regarded  the  Christian  religion  as  the  revealed 
religion  ;  and  it  was  with  consistent  conviction  tliat  he  bore 
himself  throughout  life  as  a  sincere  adherent  of  the  JiUthoran 
fiiith.’’  Mr.  {Stirling  continues  : — 

How  snpcrlluoiis,  then,  how  rotrognido,  how  simply  silly  all  your 
Feuerbaclis  and  iStrausses  (to  say  nothing  of  llishop  Golenso,  and 
‘  Essays  and  Reviews’)  would  have  appeared  to  him  !  So  far  as  hap¬ 
piness  was  concerned^  Hegel  knew  well  that  the  humhle  pious  Christian 
who  liad  never  heard  of  discrepancy,  ditliculty,  or  douht,  was  (‘ven  infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  the  profoundest  })hilosoj)her  in  existence;  and  he  would 
have  considered  if  a  very  thin  sincerity,  a  very  ])ainful  conscience,  a  very 
mistaken  conscience,  which,  in  the  interests  of  Theoretic  truth,  should 
insist  on  damaging  the  Practical  (Moral  and  Religious)  truth  of  a  soul 
so  blessed.  To  Hegel  the  repose  of  such  souls  was  sacred. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  translate  Ilegcrs  BotjrifT — the  idea  ; 
as  Mr.  Stirling  renders  it,  the  notion.  That  element  in  man  which 
elevates  him  above  the  place  of  a  mere  tool  or  a  mere  brute, 
and  identifies  him  with  the  universe  itself  in  Being,  and  in 
Becomins: — it  is  the  transition  of  the  finite  into  the  Intinite;  it 
is  the  conversion  of  nature  into  reason  ;  thus  the  procession  ot 
ideas  is  the  radiation  of  the  one  idea — (iod.  We  must  leave 
both  disciple  and  apostle.  AVe  trust  we  have  spoken  neither 
with  harshness  or  unfairness  towards  a  thinker  so  incomparably 
greater  than  ourselves,  probably  not  only  more  daring,  but 
more  able  than  any  other  modern  thiidcer  who  attempted  to 
reach  the  most  infinite  relations  of  Being;  and  it  surely  becomes 
us  to  speak  with  great  modesty.  Dr.  Alansell  has  not  hesitated 
to  apply  to  him,  and  his  disciples,  simply  the  term  “Fools;” 
we  do  not  feel  thus.  AVhen  a  strong  hand  like  that  of  Hegel 
invites  us  to  climb  that  mountain  path  whence,  amidst  dern  and 
dreary  chasms,  we  mav  overlook  into  the  bottomless,  or  descry, 
if  it  be  so,  that  beneath  lie  only  the  vales  of  non-existence,  we 
are  not  indisposed.  There  is  fearful  fascination  in  the  journey ; 
there  is  a  dreadful  fascination  in  the  glance  into  the  appalling 
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depth.  Men  have  from  that  cliff,  that  fearful  pinnacle,  found 
no  shrine  for  worship  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  hurled  them¬ 
selves  headlong.  Hegel  says — “  Come  with  me,  I  have 
“  fathomed  it — I  have  descended  safelv  to  that  bottomless.  If 
**  vou  cannot  take  the  journey,  stand  here — see  me  throw  the 
'‘line,  and  you  shall  know.*^  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  at¬ 
tempt,  to  define  Hegel  on  man  or  on  history;  it  seems  he  is 
only  another. added  to  the  number  of  those  who,  in  the  attempt 
to  define  God,  did  not  transcend  the  limit  of  their  own  con- 
ciousness.  The  universe  existed  to  Him  as  thought — only 
thought — remorseless  thought.  He  himself  was  amazing,  and 
not  to  be  by  man  exhausted — thought ;  but  his  concept  of 
Being  leaves  all  other  profound  problems  where  they  wer^ 
before.  A  science  of  metaphysics  is  not  a  science  of  theology  ; 
and  when  the  metaphysician  describes  the  order  of  his  own 
mind,  he  has  not  circumnavigated  the  Divine  mind.  God,  the 
Infinite,  eludes  him  still.  Only  this  we  know — 

The  secret  strenijth  of  things 
Which  jroverns  thought,  and  to  the  inhnitc  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law — inliabits  thee! 

And  what  were  thou,  and  eartli,  and  stars,  and  sea, 

If  to  the  human  mind’s  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  ? 


VI. 

LIGHTFOOT  ON  THE  GALATIANS.^ 

IT  must  be  admitted  that  the  volume  before  us  is  of  an  order 
in  rank  and  worth.  Nonconformists  do  not  often  produce ; 
indeed,  we  may  confess  it  with  some  shame,  we  know  not  what 
would  become  of  the  higher  order  of  New  Testament  criticisms 
were  it  not  for  some  few  able  and  independent  scholars  of  the 
Church  of  England :  the  Ellicotts,  Westcotts,  Mills,  Lees, 
Howsons,  and  Lightfoots,  not  to  mention}  names,  which,  how¬ 
ever  they  suggest  gratitude  for  much  illuminating  discussion, 
might  involve  us  in  the  suspicion  of  too  ardent  a  sympathy  with 
doubtful  opinion.  The  heavy  strain  made  upon  the  effort  of 
our  ministry  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  this  ;  hut  then 
this  points  to  something  sadly  defective  in  our  pastoral  system. 

•  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Calattans.  A  Revised  Textj  with  Introduc¬ 
tion^  EoteSj  and  Dissej'tafiorts.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Hulsean 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Cambridge. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
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It  cannot  bo  thought  that  there  is  anything  in  Congregational 
Noncontormity  tending  essentially  to  impair  the  power  of 
criticism,  but  it  is  unhappily  the  case  that  all  the  ^’ouconformist 
minister  can  do  must  be  essentially  ud  populum ;  it  must  i)arlake 
of  the  impatience  ol  the  hour.  e  believe  it  was  not  always  so. 
Nonconformity  has  produced  some  masters  in  the  walk  of  sacred 
criticism,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  America,  indeed,  where  that 
which  is  Nonconformity  with  us  assumes  altogether  a  dilferent 
character,  sends  us  frequent,  worthy  essays  and  criticisms  ;  but 
our  ministers  live  so  constantly  beneath  the  spell  of  hurry,  have 
so  much  to  do  in  so  many  and  varied  ways,  that  even  the  ablest 
among  them  can  but  skim  the  surface  of  a  subject  sutticiently 
for  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  ;  while  we  have  to  feel  that  some 
who  are  real  masters  in  this  depaitment  among  us  are,  alas  for 
us!  travelling  in  the  bN^e-lanesof  old  age;  and  so  it  happens,  that 
if  we  are  to  be  regaled  and  refreshed  by  the  results  of  ripe 
Biblical  criticism,  we  must  expect  it  from  such  authorship  as 
that  of  the  \vork  before  us.  These  remarks  will,  of  course,  olfend 
many  of  our  readers  ;  we  do  not  pen  them  for  the  ])urpose  of 
giving  offence,  but,  if  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
more  healthful  state  of  things.  If  Congregational  Nonconlormity 
cannot  nurse  and  sustain  quiet  scholarship — the  mind  unallected 
by  public  meetings,  uncalled  to  the  ubiquitous  committee-room, 
and  unconsecrated  to  the  service  of  red-tape ;  a  mind  able  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  results  of  the  best  criticisms  of  the 
various  enlightened  languages  of  our  age  ought  to  give  utterance 
to  thoughts  not  caviare  to  the  multitude*^ — so  much  the  worse 
for  Congregational  Nonconformity  in  our  times ;  but  it  was  nol; 
always  so,  nor  do  we  see  why  now  it  should  be  so.  VV'c  could  not 
forbear  these  more  personal  remarks  with  Dr.  LightfooCs  most 
interesting  and  able  volume  in  our  hands,  lie  has  handled,  in 
a  very  competent  and  masterly  manner,  the  very  various  topics 
of  the  brief,  yet  often  perplexing,  epistle  he  sets  himself  to 
elucidate.  We  have  remarked  before,  that  all  the  writings  of 
the  great  apostle,  indeed  all  portions  of  Scripture,  become  fruit- 
iul  for  thought  and  investigation  the  more  closely  they  are  re¬ 
garded  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  peculiar  to  tho  Galatians  when  we 
say  that  there  is  an  evident  intention  in  it,  which  to  some 
aspects  of  the  church  in  our  times  is  very  interesting,  and  there 
are  phrases  and  expressions  frequently  of  a  subtle  import,  others 
again  of  a  most  suggestive  character,  all  bearing  on  the  general 
meaning  of  tho  Christian  dispensation,  and  on  the  measure  ot 
its  interpretation  by  the  more  personal  and  private  Christian 
experience.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  held  a  most  im¬ 
portant  place  in  several  interesting  moments  in  Church'  iiistory. 
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Luther  said  of  it,  “  It  is  my  epistle,  I  have  betrothed  myself 
unto  it,  it  is  my  wife ;  ”  and  when  he  commenced  his  attack  on 
the  corruptions  of  the  mediaeval  church,  he  very  naturally,  we 
think,  chose  this  epistle  as  his  most  efficient  engine  for  over¬ 
throwing  the  mass  of  error  which  time  had  piled  on  the  simple 
foundations  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  structure  of  the  epistle 
makes  it  especially  suitable  for  such  a  puri)ose.  Gn  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  have  furnished  weapons  for  some  of  the  (  hristian 
nationalists  of  our  age ;  it  seems  to  bring  out  the  weak  points 
of  even  the  early  church — the  opposition  in  which  the  great 
apostle*  himself  stood  to  some  of  his  brethren  of  the  a|X)stolical 
ministry ;  phrases  in  it  even  seem  to  justify  mystical  dreams, 
theories,  and  philoistic  modes  of  interpretation.  Then,  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  in  no  other  parts, 
even  of  the  apostle’s  writings,  are  the  marks  of  an  apostle  more 
manifest,  while  its  great  argument,  and  the  method  in  which 
its  writer  conducts  it,  gives  to  it  an  esjx'cial  significance  in  some 
marked  controversies  of  our  day,  in  which  the  religion  of  symbolism 
and  fonn  seems  likely  to  override  the  religion  of  consciousness 
and  conviction,  and  an  ecclesiasticism  to  be  substituted  for  an 
inward  life.  Dr.  Lightfex)!  not  only  does  his  best — a  best  which 
is  every  way  admirable — to  open  tlie  text  itself  of  the  epistle, 
but  in  several  very  interesting  dissertations  he  attempts  to  set 
in  a  clear  light  matters  of  collateral  import  in  connection  with 
it.  Who,  for  instance,  were  the  Galatians  ?  AVhere,  and  what 
was  Galatia  ?  This  inquiry  alone  makes  the  epistle  to  start  out, 
to  us,  with  great  interest  They  were  perhaps  some  such 
people,  and  suggest  some  such  ideas,  as  if  Christianity,  born  in 
our  day,  and  addressing  itself  to  varieties  of  the  populations  of 
the  world,  the  uj)ostle  had  addressed  a  letter  to  some  Irish 
churches,  or  such  another  strip  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  Gala¬ 
tians,  a  strange  boulder  people,  torn  from  the  great  stem  of  their 
race,  had  unquestionable  Celtic  affinities — were,  in  fact,  a 
(Talli.sh  tribe ;  they  had  migrated  into  Galatia,  forming  a  Gaul¬ 
ish  settlement,  in  Asia  Minor,  living  as  peaceably  as  their 
restless  spirit  allowed  them  under  Roman  patronage.  Galatia 
seems  to  have  been  geographically  an  ambiguous  term,  but  it 
was  a  Roman  province,  including,  beside  the  country  so-called, 
Lycaonia,  Isoria,  the  southern  district  of  l^hrygia,  and  a  portion 
of  Pisidia.  Thus,  Derbe  and  Lystra  were  Galatian  cities  ;  the 
Galatians  seem  to  have  retained  Celtic  institutions  and  language 
more  than  three  centuries  after  their  original  settlement. 

o 

Christianity  they  would  appear  to  have  received,  but  in  some 
way  through  Judaism.  Thus  they  appear  to  have  been  exactly 
all  that  we  conceive  of  a  Celtic  people.  The  preaching  of  the 
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apostle  took  them  by  storm,  but  that  pure,  spiritual  Christianity 
soon  ceased  to  exercise  influence  over  them,  or  to  satisfy  them. 
Their  religious  temperament  impelled  them  to  seek  a  system 
more  external  and  ritualistic,  “  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  they 
would  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.’"  They  fell  back  uj)on  the 
circumcision.  Celtic  impulsiveness  and  old  Druidic  caste  and 
esoteric  doctrine  seemed  more  to  suit  their  lower  type  of  cha¬ 
racter.  “  ()  you  foolish  Gauls,  who  hath  bewitched  you  ?  ”  the 
a|X)stle  exclaims,  as  he  marvels  over  and  rebukes  their  rapid 
fickleness.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  reproofs  of  the 
epistle  point  to  the  well  known  sins  of  the  Celtic  people — their 
drunkenness  and  revellings ;  the  niggardly  spirit  with  which 
they  doled  out  their  alms;  especially  their  strife,  love  of  gaud  and 
splendour — what  is  called  “vainglory."’  His  very  expression,  “  If 
ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,”  renders  the  angry  gesticula¬ 
tions  and  menacing  tones  of  this  excitable  people.  The  letter 
is,  in  fact,  addressed  to  a  race  of  men  who,  professing  to  believe 
and  to  receive  Christian  truth,  nevertheless  so  covered  and 
adulterated  its  spirituality  with  form  of  sense  and  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  artificial  worship  that  there  was  danger  of  the  essential 
C’hristian  truth  being  buried  beneath  the  rubbish,  and  lost  sight 
of  altogether.  The  epistle  we  take  to  be  just  such  a  one  as 
might  be  addressed  to  the  relations — shall  we  sav  descendants ^ — 
of  the  old  Galatian  churches — our  Gallic  and  Celtic  neighbours, 
with  those  who,  like  them,  among  us  lose  sight  of  “  Christ,  in 
us  the  hope  of  glory,”  in  a  church  of  “  voluntary  humilities  and 
worshipping  of  angels."" 

And  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul  have  this  central  designation  and  character.  The  ancient 
peoples  live  to  us  very  much  as  we  read,  even  now,  the  epistles ; 
the  vicious  refinements  of  the  dissolute  and  polished  Corinthians  ; 
the  dreamy  speculative  raptures  and  ecstasies  of  the  Kphesians 
and  Colossians.  These  ditfer  widely  enough  from  the  (lalatians, 
and  lead  us  to  see  a  purpose  in  the  apostle,  extending  far  be¬ 
yond  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  or  the  people  he  immediately 
addressed.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  : — 

It  can  scarcely  have  been  any  predisposing  religious  sympathy  which 
attracted  them  so  powerfully,  though  so  transiently,  to  the  tiospel. 
They  may  indeed  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Druidical  teaching  in 
Eun>pean  Gaul.  It  is  possible  too  that  there  lingered,  even  in  Gala¬ 
tia,  the  old  Celtic  conviction,  so  cruelly  expressed  in  their  barbarous 
sacrifices,  that  only  by  man’s  blood  can  man  be  redeemed.  But  with 
these  doubtful  exceptions,  the  Gospel,  as  a  message  of  mercy,  and  a 
spiritual  faith,  stocni  in  direct  contrast  to  the  gross  and  material  reli- 
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gions  in  which  the  race  had  been  nurtured,  whether  the  cruel  ritualism 
of  their  old  Celtic  creed,  or  the  frightful  orgies  of  their  adopted  worship 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Yet,  though  the  whole  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
anity  was  so  alien  to  their  habits  of  thought,  we  may  well  imagine  how 
the  fervour  of  the  Apostle’s  manner  may  have  tired  their  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  very  image  under  which  he  describes  his  preaching, 
brings  vividly  before  ns  the  energy  and  force  with  which  he  delivered 
his  message.  He  placarded  Christ  crucified  before  their  eyes,  arresting 
the  gaze  of  the  spiritual  loiterer,  and  riveting  it  on  this  proclamation 
of  his  Sovereign.  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  Apostle  as  he  appeared 
before  the  Galatians,  a  friendless  outcast,  w’rithing  under  the  tortures  of 
a  painful  malady,  yet  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  turns 
denouncing  and  entreating,  appealing  to  the  agonies  of  a  crucilied 
Saviour,  perhaps  also,  as  at  Lystra,  enforcing  this  appeal  by  some 
striking  miracle,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  how'  the  fervid  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Gaul  might  have  been  aroused,  while  yet  only  the 
surface  of  his  spiritual  consciousness  was  ruffled.  For  the  time  indeed 
all  seemed  to  be  going  on  well.  ^  Ye  were  running  bravely,’  says  the 
Apostle,  alluding  to  his  favourite  image  of  the  foot-race.  But  the 
very  eagerness  with  which  they  had  embraced  the  Gospel  was  in  itself 
a  dangerous  symptom.  A  material  so  easily  moulded  soon  loses  the 
impression  it  has  taken.  The  passionate  current  of  their  Celtic  blood 
which  flowed  in  this  direction,  now'  might  only  too  easily  be  diverted 
into  a  fresh  channel  by  some  new  religious  impulse.  Their  reception  of 
the  Gospel  was  not  built  on  a  deeply-rooted  conviction  of  its  truth,  or 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  power. 

Passing  away  from  the  Galatians  themselves,  when  we  begin 
to  look  at  the  epistle,  we  are  speedily  struck  by  its  likeness  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  Our  author  believes  that  it  was  written 
between  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Romans;  in  that  case,  from  Macedonia  or  Achaia,  in  the  winter 
or  spring  of  the  years  57-58.  Without  following  him  through 
the  interesting  process  by  w  hich  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  reader  to  go  through  the  two 
epistles  without  feeling  that,  with  all  its  divine  individuality, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  stands  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
letter  as  a  rough  model  to  a  finished  statue — to  the  Romans, 
indeed,  the  apostle  writes  at  leisure,  under  no  pressure  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  opposing  antagonism,  but  explaining,  completing, 
and  extending;  in  that  to  the  Galatians  there  is  a  blaze  of 
indignation  and  remonstrance,  called  forth  by  the  sad  lapse 
from  the  freedom  of  spiritual  truth  to  the  forces  of  stubborn 
Judaism.  Most  interesting  is  his  vindication  of  himself.  Evidently' 
there  had  been  those  in  that  church  w^ho  had  refused  him  the 
honours  and  designations  of  the  apostle ;  this  calls  for  some 
touching  references  to  his  personal  history— to  the  striking  de- 
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Yclopment  of  the  mode  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  Christian 
truth — ‘‘  not  of  men,  nor  yet  by  man,’'  that  is,  not  from  apostles' 
was  he  enlightened  into  the  will  and  truth  of  the  Lord.  There 
is  a  striking  suggestiveness  in  “  I  went  away  into  Arabia,” 
referring  to  the  period  immediately  after  his  conversion,  llis 
knowledge  of  the  other  apostles  had  been  of  the  very 
slightest.  That  rapid  glance  upon  some  unknown  epoch  of  his 
life  seems  to  assure  us  that  he  fled,  like  Elijah,  into  the  solitude 
of  those  far  rocks  and  sands,  to  commune  alone  with  God.  The 
Moses  of  the  new  dispensation,  he  assuredly  seems  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  tablets  of  the  new  law  of  the  inner  life.  We  must, 
quote  our  author’s  most  probable  and  instructive  words  : — 

For  if  we  suppose  that  the  Apostle  at  this  critical  moment  hetook 
himself  to  the  8inaitic  peninsula,  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  then 
his  visit  to  Arabia  becomes  full  of  meaning,  lie  \Vas  attracted  thither 
by  a  spirit  akin  to  that  which  formerly  had  driven  Elijah  to  the  v^^anie 
region.  Standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  covenant,  he  was  anxious 
to  look  upon  the  birthplace  of  the  old  :  that  dwelling  for  a  while  in 
seclusion  in  the  presence  of  ^  the  mount  that  burned  with  fire,’  he  might 
ponder  over  the  transient  glories  of  the  ‘  ministration  of  death,’  and 
apprehend  its  real  purpose  in  relation  to  the  more  glorious  covenant  which 
was  now  to  supplant  it.  Here,  surrounded  by  the  children  of  the  desert, 
the  descendants  of  Hagar  the  bondwoman,  he  read  the  true  meaning 
and  power  of  the  law.  Jp  the  riiggecl  abd  barrel  region  whence  it  issued, 
he  saw  a  fit  type  of  that  bleak  desolation,  which  it  created  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  create  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  and 
associations,  his  spirit  was  attuned  to  harmony  with  this  divine  mission, 
and  fitted  to  receive  fresh  ‘  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.’  Thus  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  as  on  the  [Mount  of  the  transfiguration,  the  three 
dispensations  met  in  one.  Here  Moses  had  received  the  tables  of  the 
law  amid  fire  and  tempest  and  thick  darkness.  Here  again  Elijah,  the 
typical  prophet,  listened  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  sped  forth  refreshed 
on  his  mission  of  righteousness.  And  here  lastly,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
St.  Paul,  the  great  preacher  of  Him  of  whom  both  the  law  and  the 
prophets  spoke,  was  strengthened  and  sanctified  for  his  great  work,  was 
taught  the  breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  God's  wisdom, 
and  transformed  from  the  champion  of  a  bigoted  and  narrow  tradition 
into  the  large-hearted  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

What  w’as  the  length  of  this  sojourn,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
interval  between  his  conversion  and  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  iSt.  Paul 
here  states  to  have  been  three  years.  '1  he  notices  of  time  in  8t.  Luke 
are  vague,  but  not  contradictory  to  this  statement.  From  Damascus  St. 
Paul  tells  us  he  went  aw’ay  into  Arabia,  whence  he  returned  to  Damascus. 
St.  Luke  represents  him  as  preaching  actively  in  this  city  after  his  con¬ 
version,  not  mentioning  and  apparently  not  aware  of  any  interruption, 
though  his  narrative  is  not  inconsistent  with  such.  It  seems  probable  then 
that  6t.  Paul’s  visit  to  Arabia  took  place  early  in  this  period,  btifore  he 
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coininencctl  his  active  labours.  ‘  Immediatchi^'  lie  says,  ‘  instead  of  con¬ 
ferring  >vitli  flesh  and  blood,  I  went  into  Arabia.’  The  silence  of  the 
historian  is  best  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  sojourn  there 
was  short,  but  as  St.  Luke’s  companionship  with  the  Apostle  commenced 
at  a  much  later  date,  no  great  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  omission.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  of  long  duration. 
It  was  probably  brief — lirief  enough  not  to  occuj)y  any  considerable  space 
in  the  Apostle’s  history,  and  yet  not  too  brief  to  serve  the  purpose  it  was 
intendecl  to  serve. 

For  can  we  doubt  that  by  this  journey  he  sought  seclusion  from  tlie 
outer  world,  that  his  desire  was  to  commune  with  God  and  his  own  soul 
amid  these  hallowed  scenes,  and  thus  to  gather  strength  in  solitude  for  his 
active  labours  ?  His  own  language  implies  this  ;  ‘  1  conferred  not  with 
jlcsh  itnd  bloody  but  departed  into  Arabia.’  The  fathers  for  the  most  part 
take  a  difterent  view  of  this  incident.  They  imagine  the  Apostle  hurry¬ 
ing  forth  into  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  burning  to  impart  to  others  the  glad 
tidings,  which  had  so  suddenly  burst  upon  himself.  ‘  8ee  how'  fervent  was 
his  soul,’  exclaims  Chrysostom,  ‘  he  was  eager  to  occui>y  lands  yet  untilled ; 
he  forthwith  attacked  a  barbarous  and  savage  people,  choosing  a  life  of 
conflict,  and  much  toil.’  This  comment  strikes  a  false  note.  Far  dilferent 
at  such  a  crisis  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  him,  whose  life  henceforth  was 
at  least  as  conspicuous  for  patient  wisdom  and  large  sympathies,  as  for 
intense  self-devotion.  Jle  retired  for  a  while,  we  may  suppose,  that 


‘♦Separate  from  the  world,  his  heart 
*  Might  deeply  take  and  strongly  keep 
‘The  print  ot  Heaven.* 

And  what  place  more  tit  for  this  retirement  than  that  holy  ground, 

‘  Where  all  around,  on  mountain,  sand,  and  sky, 

‘  God‘s  chariot  wheels  have  left  distinctest  trace.’ 


In  a  most  pathetic  tone  he  touches  the  points  of  their  wondrous 
affection  for  him  in  the  first  impulse  of  their  conversion — the  sad 
change  now.  lie  vindicates  himself  by  writing  the  story  of  his 
own  manifold  persecutions.  It  would  seem  he  also  had  been 
charged  wdth  being  a  conciliator  and  time-server.  Indignantly, 
he  exclaims,  “  Why  then  am  I  persecuted  but  because  1  w  ill 
“  not  preach  circumcision,’*  and  then  comes  that  magnificent  and 
divine  scorn  of  speech — “  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me, 
“  for  I  bear  in  my  body’  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.**  Stoned 
almost  to  death,  scourged,  treated  as  an  outcast,  and  now',  even 
by’  you,  doubted  and  despised,  if  these  be  not  the  marks  of  an 
apostle,  there  arc  none — I  have  done  w’ith  it — Henceforth  let 
“  no  man  trouble  me.**  Into  the  question  of  the  marks  of  an 
apostle.  Dr.  Lightfoot  enters  in  his  usual  close  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  manner.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  him ;  but  the  subject 
merits  more  thought  than  most  BibHcal  readers  have  given  to 
it.  We  have  referred  to  the  topics  of  collateral  interest  dealt 
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with  by  Dr.  Light  foot :  the  incideiitiil  remark  of  Paul  on  James, 
the  Lord’s  brother,  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  very  lengthy  and 
scholarly  dissertation  of  upwards  of  thirty  j)ages  upon  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord.  Who  were  they  ?  and  what  was  the 
measure  of  their  human  relation  to  him!:'  This  has  been  a 
topic  from  very  early  ages  agitated  in  the  controversies  of  tlie 
church.  The  sentiment  of  it,  no  doubt,  affects  very  materially 
the  estimate  we  have  of  his  virgin  mother.  For  ourselves, 
without  any  inclination  to  favour  the  superstition  of  her  imma¬ 
culate  conception,  we  liave  never  been  able  to  believe  that  she 
could  have  given  birth  to  other  children  beside  tliat  Om:.  Our 
author  very  gracefully  expresses  what,  surely,  is  a  very  natural 
and  reverent  feeling,  that,  as  after  death  his  body  was  placed  in 
a  sepulchre  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid,  so  it  seemed 
fitting  tliat  the  womb  consecrated  by  his  presence  should  not, 
thenceforth,  have  borne  any  offspring  of  man.  The  church  has 
had  three  theories,  held  from  very  early  ages  by  various  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Tertullian,  llelvidius,  and  others 
believed  the  brethren  of  our  liord  to  be  really  the  sons  of  J()se})h 
and  ^lary.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  many  others,  believed  them 
to  be  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife;  but  Jerome,  Augus¬ 
tine,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret  held,  what 
there  seems,  all  things  ade(]uately  weighed,  a  larger  amount  of 
argument  for  believing,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  the  Virgin’s 
sister.  This  is  not  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  opinion;  his  argument  tavours 
what  is  called  the  iLdvhlean  hypothesis  ;  he  thinks  this  assigns 
an  intelligible  sense  to  the  term  brethren,  while  with  the  Hie- 
ronymian  it  preserves  the  ])erpetual  virginity  of  the  Lord’s 
mother,  lie,  however,  himself  shows  that  the  term  brethren  is 
used  in  four  different  senses  in  Scrijiture,  and  that  one  of  these 
simply  implies  kinsmanship,  mere  relationship;  just  as  Abraham 
calls  his  nephew.  Lot,  brother,  and  Laban  uses  the  same  term 
of  Jacob,  his  sister’s  son.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  the  Virgin  (‘ould  have  had  none 
on  whom  she  had  the  claim  of  immediate  and  close  relationship, 
for  he  said  to  John,  ‘‘  Behold  thy  mother,  and  from  that  hour 
“  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home.”  According  to  one 
hypothesis,  she  would  have  had  four  sons,  besides  daughters, 
living  at  that  time ;  they  were  all  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  she,  their  mother,  was  living  with  them  in  the  same 
city,  and  yet  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger,  of  whose 
house  she  becomes  an  inmate.  But  this  matter  is  so  interesting, 
and  involves  points  so  only  collaterally  related  to  the  work  before 
us,  that  we  must  hope  for  some  future  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
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state  the  course  of  thoiif^ht  in  this  interesting  problem  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  Its  introduction  here  develops  the  exhaustive 
method  in  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  deals  with  his  task.  His  work 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  sketches  of  recent  Biblical 
literature.  To  ministers  and  Biblical  students,  we  commend  it 
with  the  warmest  confidence;  it  is  characterized  not  only  by  the 
ability  and  varied  knowledge  we  have  indicated,  but  by  a  spirit 
of  candour  and  fairness  towards  writers  from  whose  criticism 
the  author  diss:nts  ;  a  width  of  heart  as  well  as  width  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  an  attachment  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  with  a 
righteous  and  discriminating  reception  of  what  may  be  won 
from  the  spoils  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  those  from  whose 
central  views  of  truth  he  dissents. 


VII. 

THE  PURITAX  CO^iIMEXTATORS.* 

\  SSUREDLY,  as  often  as  we  have  seen  these  handsome 
volumes,  on  our  shelves,  we  have  felt  no  little  compunction 
that  so  long  a  time  should  pass  while  they  still  remained  unno¬ 
ticed.  M.st  truly  can  we  say,  we  arc  amazed  at  the  enterprising 


*1.  Jjictures  vpon  Jonah,  ciclicercd  at  York  in  the  Year  of  our  Laid, 
1594.  By  John  King,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

*2.  The  Prophecy  of  Ohadiah,  Opened  and  Applied  in  Sundry  Serniou  J. 
By  that  famous  and  judicious  divine,  Jolin  Rainolds,  D.D. 

3.  The  Prophecy  of  Ilayyai,  Interpreted  and  Applied  in  Sundry  Srt - 
mons.  IK  that  lainous  and  judicious  divine,  John  Bainokls,  H.L. 

4.  Lectures  upon  the  whole  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians, 
Pelirered  in  St.  Peter  s  Church,  in  Oxford.  By  llie  Reverend 
and  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  Henry *Airy, -Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
late  Provost  of  Queen's  College. 

0.  Cartwriyht  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

0.  *1  Commentary  on  the  ]*rophecy  of  Malachi.  By  that  late  Reve¬ 
rend,  godly,  and  leariicd  divine,  ^Mr.  Richard  Stock,  soinetinie 
Rector  of  All  llalWs,  Bread  Street,  London.  Whereunto  is  ad¬ 
ded  an  Exercitation  upon  the  same  Prophecy.  By  Samuel 
Forshelh 

7.  Bernard  on  Uuth. 

5.  A  Comment  on  Ruth.  By  Thomas  Fuller.  Nichol’s  Series  ot 
Commentaries.  Edinburgh,  James  Nichol. 
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spirit  wlilch  first  determined  on  commencing  this  publication,  and 
still  more  amazed  that  the  publisher  can  find  it  at  all  remunerative 
to  issue  in  this  noble  fashion  these  desirable  ancients.  Here, 
then,  we  not  only  have  these  old  commentators  reprinted,  but 
presented  in  such  a' fashion,  that  the  men  not  only  do  honour  to 
our  study  by  condescending  to  enter  it  at  all,  but  they  enter  it  in 
such  graceful  gear  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  them  to 
take  their  place  by  the  most  well-dressed  and  pleasantly  got  up  of 
their  descendants.  The  only  reason  which  has  held  us  back  from 
mentioning  this  brave  attempt  earlier  has  been  the  design  to 
devote  a  lengthy  notice  to  the  old  Puritan  men  in  this  method  ^ 

of  theirs  of  dealing  with  the  Sacred  text.  We  wanted,  also,  to  j 

have  said  some  words  about  certain  favourites  of  our  own,  who 
have  not  yet  found  the  favour  of  reprinting  ;  but  these  designs 
must  go,  and  we  can  only  not  ice  the  series  so  far  as  it  is  issuea 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  Most  happy  is  Mr.  Nichol  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  Puritanic  Ifibliopolist  and  bookworm  as 
Mr.  Grosart  by  his  side.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  Commen¬ 
taries  has  its  value  enhanced,  if  not  by  his  editing,  then  by  his 
introduction  ;  and  concerning  the  author  he  takes  in  hand  to 
introduce  to  us,  to  him  no  little  act  of  interest  seems  to  have 
escaped.  lie  loves  his  men,  and  his  work  for  them,  with  a 
most  congenial  ardour,  and  seems  to  be  able  to  devote  his  whole 
nature,  without  any  drawback  from  modern  ideas,  to  their  faith¬ 
ful  exposition.  We  believe  great  numbers  will  be  glad  to 
receive  these  reprints ;  but  a  mode  of  treatment  of  Scripture 
truth  more  unlike  our  now  ordinary  modern  method,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive.  How  different  to  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  to 
Lange,  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Ewald,  or  Heugstenberg.  These 
old  men  dealt  with  Scripture  in  altogether  anotlier  fashion. 

When  they  sat  down  to  the  Bible,  they  never  said.  What  do  you 
here  ?  Who  sent  you  ?  Whence  came  you  ?  How  do  you 
prove  yourself?  There  were  not  many  of  them  even  who  said, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  you?  They  accepted  all  that  as  under¬ 
stood  from  the  commencement;  they  said  to  the  Bible,  or  the 
part  of  it  to  which  they  addressed  themselves,  You  are  here  and 
I  am  here ;  comfort  me,  help  me,  talk  to  me,  be  wisdom  to 
me,  light  to  me,  treat  me  tenderly,  guide  me  tnilj  .^’  ^Ihey 
submitted  themselves  to  the  Bible  with  a  simplicity  and  ear¬ 
nestness  which,  to  most  of  our  modern  divines,  would  seem  the* 
most  helpless  and  hopeless  imbecility.  Do  we  mean  by  this  to 
give  altogether  our  admiration  and  adhesion  to  the  method  of 
the  old  Puritan  Commentators?  No.  We  are  thankful  to  the 
modern  men  for  much ;  but,  assuredly,  the  things  we  canuot 
press  out  of  them  are  comfort,  refreshment,  and  sweetness. 
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Where  is  there  one  of  whom  that  can  be  said,  which  Mr.  Grosart 
says  of  “  llichard  Bernard  On  Ruth  ?” — “  As  you  read,  you  feel 
“  refreshed  as  with  the  blowing  of  Jbcan-blossoni -scented  breezes, 
“  ill  your  evening  walk ;  you  fancy  its  author  has  a  gentle 

spirit  living  apart  from  the  crowd  in  cloistered  piety  ;  tlie 
“  jiastor  of  some  small  rural  flock  bringing  the  odour  of  kine 
‘‘  and  grass  into  some  antique  village  church.'^  Again  he  speaks 
of  him,  and  of  another  of  his  works — “As  full  of  wit,  wisdom, 
“  penetration,  and  ineffable  touches  as  the  tints  in  sea-shells,  or 
“  the  cups  in  flowers.’^  We  shall  look  a  rare  long  time  among 
modern  theologians  of  the  scholastic  or  expository  order  before 
we  meet  with  any  likeness  to  things  so  sweetly,  simply,  and 
delightfully  natural.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  comparing 
the  two  orders  of  men  togetlier  in  breadth  of  thought,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  quality  of  pure  thought,  the  moderns  have  an 
advantage  over  their  fathers ;  of  criticism,  of  course,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  our  fathers  were  entirely  ifjnorant — thoimh 
even  in  this  department  we  would  back  Owen  on  the  Hebrews 
against  any  of  the  innumerable  efforts  of  modern  times  to  dig 
into  the  depths  or  scale  the  heights  of  that  stupendous  epistle. 
Tt  belongs,  however,  to  another  order  of  commentaries  than  that 
contemplated  by  our  prosent  series  ;  and  this  series  reminds  us 
of  that  which  seems  to  be  so  much  passed  over,  forgotten,  un¬ 
known,  or  unappreciated  among  modern  theologists — whether 
from  the  pulpit,  the  professor’s  chair,  or  the  press,  these  old 
men  were  tender  and  emotional,  experimental ;  the  probability 
is,  if  a  man  assays  tliat  now-a-days,  he  sprawls  flat  oyer  into 
the  most  deplorable  stupidity,  or,  with  the  most  perfect  sang f raid j 
he  offers  you  a  <?lass  of  the  most  watery  milk  and  water.  Tlie 
old  commentators  were  human,  thoughtful,  perfectly  serious 
in  their  apprehension  of  life  and  of  the  life  to  come ;  they  were 
])rofoundly  experimental,  and  eyen  now  they  better  read  the 
human  states  of  some  of  us  than  the  men  who  arc  Hying  right 
in  our  midst. 

Their  diffuseness  was  immense ;  to  us,  if  our  conyenience  did 
not  permit  us  to  skip  huge  gulfs,  they  would  most  of  them  bo 
frequently  tedious ;  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  about  many  of  them 
there  is  a  great  sameness  ;  but  they  arc  rich  in  illustration  and 
in  feeling:,  many  of  them  could  scarcely  eyer  have  laid  down 
their  pen.  They  must  hayc  been  always  in  the  study,  they 
carried  the  study  perpetually  with  them,  they  communed  with 
their  own  heart.  It  is  probable  the  night-lamp  continued 
trimmed  to  a  late  hour,  “  outwatching  the  bear it  is  still  more 
])robable  that  they  were  up  at  an  early  hour.  One  wonders 
how  their  works  contriyed  to  find  a  sale  sufficient  to  pay  the 
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printer — of  more  than  this  they  were  usually  careless.  Coneeil.s 
and  fancies  fastened  themselves  like  burrs  upon  them,  and  led 
them  to  all  sorts  of  even  whimsical,  spiritual,  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretations,  like  Richard  Bernard’s  description  of  the  marshalling 
the  subjects  of  the  proceedings  in  Manshire  : — 

Sin  is  the  Thief  and  Robber ;  he  stcaleth  our  graces,  spoileth  us  of 
every  blessing,  utterly  undoeth  us,  and  inaketh  miserable  both  body  and 
soul.  He  is  a  murderer :  spares  no  person,  sex,  or  age ;  a  strong 
thief :  no  Iiuinan  power  can  bind  him ;  a  subtle  thief:  he  beguiled  Adam, 
David,  yea,  even  Paul.  The  only  watchman  to  spy  him  out  is  Godly - 
Jealousy.  His  resort  is  in  Soul’s  Town,  lodging  in  the  heart.  Sin  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  by-lanes,  and  in  Sense,  Thought,  Word  and  Deed 
Streets.  The  hue  and  cry  is  after  fellows  called  Outside,  who  nod  or 
sleep  at  Church,  and,  if  aw\ake,  have  their  mind  wandering  :  Sir  Worldly 
Wise,  a  self- conceited  earthworm  :  Sir  Lukewarm,  a  Jack-on-both- 
sides  ;  Sir  Plausible  Civil,  Master  Machiavel,  a  licentious  fellow  named 
Libertine ;  a  snappish  fellow,  one  Scrupulosity ;  and  one  babbling 
Babylonian  ;  these  conceal  the  villain  Sin.  To  escape,  he  pretends  to 
be  an  honest  man ;  calls  vices  by  virtuous  names  ;  his  relations.  Igno¬ 
rance,  Error,  Opinion,  Idolatry,  Subtilty,  Custom,  Forefathers,  Sir 
Power,  Sir  Sampler,  Sir  Must-do,  Sir  Silly,  Vain  Hope,  Presumption, 
Wilful,  and  Saintlike,  all  shelter  and  hide  him.  The  thistice,  Lord 
♦Jesus,  issues  his  warrant — God’s  Word — to  the  Constable,  Mr.  Illumi¬ 
nated  Understanding,  dwelling  in  Regeneration,  aided  by  his  wife,  Grace; 
his  sons.  Will  and  Obedience,  and  his  daughters.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  ;  with  his  men  Humility  and  Self-denial,  and  his  maids  Temper¬ 
ance  and  Patience.  Having  got  his  warrant,  he  calls  to  aid  his  next 
neighbour.  Godly  Sorrow^  with  his  seven  sons.  Care,  Clearing,  Indig¬ 
nation,  P’ear,  Vehement  Desire,  Zeal  and  Revenge  :  these  are  capable 
of  apprehending  the  sturdiest  thief.  He  goes  to  the  common  inn,  an 
harlot’s  house  called  Mistress  Heart,  a  receptacle  for  all  villains  and 
thieves,  no  dishonest  person  being  denied  house-room.  Mistress  Heart 
married  her  own  father,  an  Old-man,  keeping  rest  night  and  day,  to 
prevent  any  godly  motion  from  lodging  there.  The  house  has  five  doors. 
Hearing,  Seeing,  Tasting,  Smelling,  and  Feeling.  Eleven  maids,  im¬ 
pudent  harlots,  wait  upon  the  guests.  Love,  Hatred,  Desire,  Detestation, 
Vain-hope,  Despair,  Fear,  xVudacity,  Joy,  Sorrow^,  and  Anger,  and  a 
man-servant  Will.  The  Dishes  are  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  served  in  the 
platter  of  pleasure ;  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  in  the  plate  of  profit ;  and  the 
pride  of  life.  The  drink  is  the  pleasures  of  sin ;  their  bedroom  is 
natural  corruption.  “  In  this  room  lieth  Mistress  Heart,  all  her  maids, 
her  man,  and  all  her  guests  together,  like  wild  Irish.”  The  bed  is  Im- 
penitency,  and  the  coverings  Carnal  Security ;  when  the  Constable 
enters,  he  attacks  them  all  with  apprehensions  of  God’s  wrath,”  and 
carries  them  before  the  Judge,  who  examines  the  prisoners,  and  imprisons 
them  until  the  assizes,  in  the  custody  of  the  jailor.  Xew  Man.  “  It  any 
prisoner  breaks  out,  the  sheriff — Religion: — must  bear  the  blame  ;  sa}  - 
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ing,  Tliis  is  your  religion,  is  it  ?  ’*  Tlic  keepers  and  fetters,  as  vows, 
fasting,  prayer,  &c.,  are  described  with  the  prison. 

Or,  as  in  another  like  description  of  the  trial  of  the  prisoner, 
and  judgment  without  appeal : — 

llie  commission  is  Conscience  ;  the  circuit,  the  Soul ;  the  council  for 
the  king  arc  Divine  Reason  and  Quick-sightedness;  the  clerk,  Memory; 
the  witness.  Godly  Sorrow ;  the  Grand  Jury,  Holy  Men,  the  inspired 
authors:  the  traverse  jury.  Faith,  Love  of  God,  Fear  of  God,  Charity, 
Sincerity,  Unity,  Patience,  Innocency,  Chastity,  Equity,  Verity,  and 
Contentation ;  all  these  are  challenges  by  the  prisoners  who  would  be 
tried  by  Nature,  Doubting,  Careless,  &c.,  all  freeholders  of  great  means. 
This  the  Judge  overrules  ;  Old-man  is  put  on  his  trial  first,  and  David, 
Job,  Isaiah,  and  Paul,  are  witnesses  against  him.  lie  pleads,  ‘‘  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  Original  Corruption;  Pelagius,  a  learned  man,  and 
all  those  now”  that  are  called  Anabaptists,  have  hitherto,  and  yet  do 
maintain  that  sin  comcth  by  imitation,  and  not  by  inbred  ])ravity.  Good 
my  lord,  cast  not  away  so  old  a  man,  for  I  am  at  this  day  5569  years 
old.”  He  is  found  guilty,  and  his  sentence  is  :  “  Thou  shalt  be  carried 
back  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  cast  oft’,  with  all  thy  deeds, 
and  all  thy  members  daily  mortified  and  crucified,  with  all  thy  lusts,  of 
every  one  that  hath  truly  put  on  Christ.”  Mistress  Heart  is  then  tried, 
M(  )ses  (Gen.  viii.  21),  Jeremiah  (xvii.  9),  Ezekiel,  Matthew”  (xv.  9), 
and  others  give  evidence,  and  she  is  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment  under  the  jailor.  New  Man.  All  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  are  tried. 

Some  readers  W”ill  say,  Precisely  so,  it  is  this  spirit  of  fancy  and 
conceit,  these  quirks  and  quibs  of  speech,  with  which  these  men 
abound,  and  they  are  not  pleasant  to  us  :  to  w”hich  we  may  also 
reply,  Where  such  characteristics  are,  this  nimblencss  of  preg¬ 
nant  fancy  brings  many  other  better  things  with  it ;  it  is  like 
the  light  or  the  rain — valuable  not  only  for  w”hat  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  for  what  they  open  in  others.  We  like  such 
w  ords  as  the  following,  quoted  by  Mr.  Grosart  from  Samuel 
Torshell,  in  which  he  so  happily  sketches  the  humble  rustic 
believer : — 


‘‘  Tlicrc  lies,”  he  says,  “  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  some  obscure  and 
neglectcMl  Christians.  They  do  not  more  ordinarily  tread  upon  and 
walk  over  the  unknown  veins  of  gold  in  Ameriea,  than  many  super¬ 
cilious  and  conceited  professors  do  pass  by  and  neglect  golden  and  very 
precious  spirits.  One  would  not  think  what  dexterity  in  the  Scriptures, 
w  hat  judgment  in  controversies,  what  ability  to  settle  and  comfort  a  dis¬ 
turbed  conscience,  what  fervency  and  expressions  in  prayer,  what 
acquaintance  with  God  and  his  providence,  what  strength  of  faith,  what 
patience,  meekness,  moderation,  contentedness,  heavenly-mindedness, 
and  what  not,  may  be  now  and  then  found  out  and  discovered  in  plain 
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jK'ople,  men  and  women  that  wear  plain  clothes,  tliat  have  ]*lain  carriage 
and  plain  speech.  And  besides,  there  may  liaply  be  more  where  grace 
is  expected  than  we  look  for ;  more  in  a  saint  than  a  bare  sentence  or 
action  will  or  can  exj>ress.  The  golden  vein  is  broader  and  thicker  than 
sometimes  we  guess  it  to  be.  How  then  is  the  necessary  use  of  wisdom 
tt)  be  able  to  see  further  than  the  russet  ?  Not  to  be  cozened  with 
reverend  beards  and  grave  furs,  and  demure  countenances  (like  tln^ 
councillors  to  the  Muscovian  that  I  sj)ake  of  in  my  ‘  Hypocrite,’)  as  if 
graces  and  gifts  dwelt  only  at  those  signs.  And  when  we  find  a  vein, 
there  must  be  skill  to  dig  it.  Oh  !  how  did  the  old  patriarchs  remove 
their  habitations  for  the  benelit  of  water-sj)rings  !  how  did  they  rejoice 
when  they  found  a  well ;  and  we,  when  we  liave  met  with  these  ‘  wells  of 
living  water,’  how'  shall  we  fetch  it  up  !  ”  (Proverbs  xx.  5). 

The  reading  of  these  men  was  peculiar,  it  was  a  reading  we 
have  learned  to  despise.  They  were  not  great  in  novels,  and 
compendious  notes,  and  treatises  of  philosopliy  ;  these  were  few 
then  ;  indeed,  modern  philosophy  had  scarcely  left  her  kingdom 
of  Egyptian  night  of  the  dark  ages  to  set  forth  upon  her 
pilgrimage  to  the  promised  land.  AVe  read  a  hundred  books  to 
their  one  ;  but  for  the  weight  of  real  learning,  we  have  in 
general,  perhaps,  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  a  hundredweight. 
The\’*W'ere  thoroughlv  WTll-bottomed  men,  thev  turned  over  the 
fathers  wdth  infinite  delight — dear  to  them  Grerjonj  (he  Great  on 
Johy  dear  to  i\\^m  An g  a  si  ine  on  the  Psalms ;  andwwdsand  W'orks 
such  as  these  became  index  fingers  to  them  of  matters  they 
were  to  make  their  ow  n  by  experience.  They  j)ut  us  in  mind 
of  that  solitary  of  the  desert,  wdio  came  into  the  city  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  carried  back  with  him  a  single  text  of  Scripture,  refus¬ 
ing  afterw’ards  to  learn  another  because  he  could  never  fully 
})ractise  the  first.  AVe  find  fault  with  them  because  they  found 
a  w'holc  body  of  theology,  a  perfect  universe  iu  a  text ;  and  yet 
perhaps  they  were  more  reasonable  than  we  are,  for  as  the  w  hole 
firmament  is  held  in  a  drop  of  rain  or  dew%  and  all  the  forces  of 
nature  may  be  held  in  solution  in  a  single  grain,  so  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  that  even  a  single  portion  of  the  Hook  of 
God  should  contain  the  wdiole  of  the  Hook  of  God ;  and  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  most  of  these  commentators,  that  they  liked  to 
find  and  to  dwell  upon  texts  wdiich  were  to  them  little  but  com¬ 
prehensive  Gospels,  the  self-contained  (chapters  and  portions  of 
the  Book  of  God,  and  every  text  w’as  a  kind  of  geometricuil  stair¬ 
case,  and  stood  self-poised  and  balanced.  Hut  while  w'o  feel 
that  w'e  have  just  alighted  upon  a  subject  most  fertile  and  do 
lightful,  and  are  reminded  of  that  wEich  prevented  us  from  notic¬ 
ing  these  volumes  before,  we  arc  also  reminded  that.  \vn  must 
forbear.  Some  future  issues- frem  }Ir.  .NichoTs  press,  may 
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tnaWo  iis  fo  return  to  the  topic.  For  the  reasons  wc  have 
assigned,  we  rejoice  in  the  reprint  of  the  works  of  teachers  who 
can  never  be  sufhcienllv  loved,  wliose  lives  were  tlie  salt  of  our 
English  earth,  whose  ashes  and  memories  give  a  sanctity  of 
mcinorv  to  many  an  out-of-the-way  village  church  or  tabernacle, 
and  whose  words,  while  we  receive  with  thankfulness  the 
thoughtful  criticism  of  modern  times,  possess  a  searching  and 
sustaining  grace  and  vigour  which  thought  and  criticism  alone 
can  never  bestow. 


VIIT. 


OUR  BOOK  CI.UB. 


I^EW  books  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  had  a 
more  happy  distinction  for  usefulness  than  The  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties.  Puj  George  L.  Craik,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  LiteraturCy  Queetfs  College,  Belfasl.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. — (Bell  &  Daldy.) — For  many^ycars 
this  book  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Lord  Brougham ;  it 
proceeded  from  the  press  at  a  time  when  his  active  mind  was  in¬ 
teresting  itself  in  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  several  of  whose  works  proceeded  from  his  pen ; 
his  Lordship  gave  the  title,  indeed,  to  the  book  and  found  time, 
amidst  his  amazing  multitude  of  labours,  especially  numerous, 
when  it  was  published,  to  go  through  tlie  proof  sheets  :  it  is 
a  line  encyclopncdia  of  anecdotes  of  the  love  of  knowledge, 
and  its  results.  Since  its  publication,  several  similar  volumes 
have  emanated  from  the  press  ;  but  we  are  persuaded  this  ought 
still  to  hold,  and  will  hold  its  place.  It  is  now  published  in 
Bohn^s  Illustrated  Library,  and  furnishes  in  one  comprehensive 
volume  admirable  stimulus  and  pabulum  to  young  earnest 
natures  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  whom  the  inspira- 
taion  of  example  is  help. 


Many  efforts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
portable  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Thomas  Fuller,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  these  efforts  is  in  the  new  volume  of  I'hc  Wisdom  of  our 
Pal  hers.  Selections  from  Writings  of  'Thomas  Fuller,  with  a 

Memoir. —  (Religious  Tract  Society.) — Perhaps  Coleridge  uttered 
i;;thcr  the  idio^ynerasy  of  his  own  mind  than  a  criticism  he 
wouM  have  been  always  likely  to  endorse,  when  he  smd,  ‘‘Next 
‘Mo  Sliakcs})care  i  am  not  certain  whether  Thomas  Fuller,’ be- 
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“  yond  all  other  writers,  does  not  excite  in  me  the  sense  and 
“  emotion  of  the  marvellous/’  But  certainly  the  nimbleness 
and  naivete  of  Fuller’s  wit  is  very  wonderful ;  he  can  scarce 
open  his  mouth  or  move  his  pen  but  out  drops  some  queer  or 
pleasant  play  of  fancy.  His  works  are  most  voluminous,  and 
not  usually  such  as  any  but  book-men  would  care  in  general  to 
read.  The  volume  before  us  will,  therefore,  be  most  acceptable. 
Fuller  was  a  holy,  evangelical  man  ;  it  was  his  misfortune  that 
he  could  not  help  being  funny ;  he  never  speaks  with  cllbrt, 
his  mind  and  words  move  in  a  most  admirable  ease,  and  no  sub¬ 
ject  is  touched  but  it  calls  up  some  usually  grotesque  and 
humorous  allusion.  And  yet,  let  us  not  quite  mis-render  the 
good  man,  there  w’ere  frequent  notes  of  great  sweetness  in  him, 
when  he  would  ;  ejaculations  of  beautiful  piety  and  fervent  feel¬ 
ing.  Thus,  in  a  few  lines,  we  present  our  readers  with  some  of 
his  varieties : — 


“  Speaking  of  the  Jesuits,  he  says,  ‘  such  is  the  cliarity  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  never  owe  any  man  any  ill-will — making  present 
payment  thereof/  Of  certain  prurient  canons,  in  which  virtue  is  in 
imminent  clanger  of  being  tainted  by  impure  descriptions  of  purity,  lie 
shrewdly  remarks — ‘  One  may  justly  admire  how  these  canonists,  being 
pretended  virgins,  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  criticisms  of  all 
obscenity/  Touching  the  miraculous  cotlin  in  which  St.  Andre  was 
deposited,  he  slyly  says — ‘  Linder  the  ruined  walls  of  (h’antchester  or 
Cambridge,  a  cotlin  was  found,  with  a  cover  correspondent,  both  of 
white  marble,  which  did  tit  her  body  so  exactly,  as  if  (which  one  may 
believe  was  true)  it  was  made  for  it.’  ” 


What  a  ditfereiii  accent  in  the  following  : — 

lla])])y  then  that  soul,  who  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  a  wounded  con¬ 
science,  can  praise  (  Jod  for  the  same.  Music  is  sweetest  near,  nr  over 
rivers,  where  the  echo  thereof  is  best  rebounded  by  the  water,  lhaise 
for  pensiveness,  thanks  for  tears,  and  blessing  (jod  ovi*r  the  ll(»ods  ol 
aftliction,  makes  tin*  most  melodious  music  in  the  ear  of  heaven. 


Llr  again : — 


All  who  met  at  last  in  tinal  constancy  manifested  not  eipial  inter¬ 
mediate  cheerfulness.  Some  were  mon*  stout,  bold,  and  resolute ; 
others  more  faint,  fearful,  and  timorous.  01  the  latter  was  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  who  first  subscriluMl  a  recantation,  but  afterwards  recanted 
his  subscrij>tion,  and  valiantly  burned  at  the  stake.  Ihus,  lie  that 
stumbleth,  and  doth  not  fall  down,  gaineth  ground  thereby  ;  as  this 


good  man’s  slij)  mended  his  pace  to  his  marlyrdom. 

It  is  also  observable  that  married  jjeojde,  the  j>arents  ol  many  chil¬ 
dren,  suft’e red  death  with  most  alacrity;  lingers  and  Dr.  Taylor 
may  be  the  instances  thereof.  The  h>riner  ol  these,  il  consulting  with 
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flesh  and  blood,  had  eleven  strong  reasons  to  favour  himself,  I  mean,  a 
wife  and  ten  children :  all  which  abated  not  his  resolution. 

Beside  these,  who  were  put  to  death,  some  scores  (not  to  say  hun¬ 
dreds)  died,  or  rather  were  killed,  with  stench,  starving,  and  strait 
usage  in  prison.  I  am  not  satisfied  in'  what  distance  properly  to  place 
these  persons.  Some,  perchance,  will  account  it  too  high  to  rank  them 
amongst  martyrs ;  and,  surely,  I  conceive  it  too  low  to  esteem  them 
but  bare  confessors.  The  best  is,  the  heraldry  of  Heaven  knows  how 
to  marshal  them  in  the  place  of  dignity  due  unto  them ;  where,  long 
since,  they  have  received  the  reward  of  their  patience. 

•  ••«•* 

Hitherto  the  corpse  of  John  Wickliffe  had  cpiietly  slept  in  hjs  grave, 
about  one-and- forty  years  after  his  death,  till  his  body  was  reduced  to 
bones,  and  his  bones  almost  to  dust.  For  though  the  earth  in  the 
chancel  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  was  interred,  had  not  so  quick  a 
digestion  with  the  earth  of  Aceldama,  yet  such  the  appetite  thereof,  and 
all  other  English  graves,  to  leave  small  reversions  of  a  body  after  so 
many  years. 

But  now,  such  the  spleen  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  as  they  not 
only  cursed  his  memory,  as  dying  an  obstinate  heretic,  but  ordered  his 
bones  (with  this  charitable  caution,  “  if  it  may  be  discerned  from  the 
bodies  of  other  faithful  people”)  to  betaken  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thrown  far  off  from  any  Christian  burial. 

Ill  obedience  hereunto,  llichard  Fleming  sent  his  officers  (vultures 
with  a  quick  sight  and  scent  at  a  dead  carcase  !)  to  imgrave  him 
accordingly,  To  Lutterworth  they  come, — sumner,  commissary,  ofii- 
cial,  chancellor,  proctors,  doctors,  and  the  servants  (so  that  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  body  would  not  hold  out  a  bone,  amongst  so  many  hands) 
take  what  was  left  out  of  the  grave,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes,  and  cast 
them  into  Swift,  a  neighbouring  brook  running  hard  by.  Thus  this 
brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of 
WicklilVe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all 
the  world  over. 

These  citations  will  show  what  a  variety  of  mental  wealth 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  old  English  master.  The 
t‘ditor  of  this  volume  has  found  and  bound  all  these  varieties 
together,  and  executed  his  task  in  a  most  judicious  manner. 
Thomas  Fuller  has  had  some  admirable  essays  written  upon  him, 
but  this  literary  justice  is  new  to  his  memory. 
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- Ti  rile  against  Tourists,  458. 

- Wholesale  Misrepresentation, 

460. 

- Extracts  from  work,  457-63. 

Old  Abernethv,  409. 

Ormsby’s  “  Autumn  Rambles  in 
North  Africa  (reviewed),  130. 

Our  Book  Club: — 

Brindley  and  the  Early  Engineers. 

By  S.  Smiles,  99. 

The  Life  of  George  Stephenson, 
including  Memoir  of  his  Son, 
Robert  Stephenson.  By  S. 
Smiles,  99. 

J'.ssuy8,  'riioughts.  Reflections  and 
Letters.  By  Rev.  Henry  Wood¬ 
ward,  A.M.,  with  Memoir  by 
his  son,  Thos.  Woodward,  A.^l. 
100. 

History  of  the  Religious  Move¬ 
ment  called  Methodism.  By 
Abel  Stevens,  LL.l).  Revised 
and  corrected  by  Rev.'William 
Willey,  100. 

Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations  of 
Moral  and  Religious  Truth.  By 
Rev.  John  Bate,  101. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  102,  290, 
494. 

The  Theological  Works  of  the 

,  Rqv.  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.  a  ,  102, 
393. 


Our  Book  Club  : — 

The  Band  of  Christian  Graces. 
By  Rey.  J.  P.  Thomson,  l).l) , 
102. 

Springs  in  the  Desert  for  Christ’s 
Flock.  By  M.  J.  H.  P.,  103. 
Family  Treasury  and  Christian 
Treasury,  103. 

A  year  at  the  Shore.  By  P.  H. 
Gosse,  289. 

Novelties  of  Romanism.  By  Chas. 

Hastings  Collette,  290. 

Letters  from  Abroad.  By  Dean 
Alford,  291. 

Discussions  on  the  Gospel.  By 
Alex.  Roberts,  291. 

Dr.  AVebster’s  Dictionary.  Revised 
and  improved  by  Drs.  Goodrich 
and  Porter,  291. 

Lilliput  Levee,  292. 

The  Story  of  Four  Centuries.  By 
11.  L.  L.,  292. 

The  Exiles  in  Bay  Ion.  By  A.  L. 
O.  E.,  292. 

The  Old  City,  and  its  Highways 
and  Byeways.  By  Aleph,  389. 
The  Parables  of  Our  Lord.  By 
Rev.  W.  Arnot,  390. 

Miracles  of  Heavenly  Love  in 
Daily  Life,  390. 

St.  Paul  at  Athens.  By  Dr.  W. 

L.  Alexander,  390. 

The  Bible  Manual.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Barth,  393.‘ 
Connection  of  Sacred  and  Ih’ofane 
History.  By  Rev.  Michael 
Russell,  LL.l).,  393. 

Christ  and  Man.  By  AVilliam 
Bathgate,  394. 

Me'ditations  on  Select  Passages  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev. 
Joseph  TTiorj)c  Milner,  394. 
Shadows  and  Sunshine,  394. 
Storms  for  Boys.  By  J.  H.  Mon- 
crieff,  394. 

In  Ht'aven,  494. 

Conversion.  Illustrated  by  ex¬ 
amples  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
By  Rev.  Adolph  Saphir,  494. 
Outlines  of  Theology.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Vinet,  494. 

;  Christ  and  his  Salvation.  By  Dr. 
Bushnellj  405. 

Life  of  John  do  WyclifTc,  495. 
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Our  Book  Club: — 

Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander, 
495. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Heugsten- 
berg,  496. 

Biblical  Commentarv"  on  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Drs.  Keil  and 
Delitzsch,  496. 

The  Pentateuch.  Translated  by 
Rev.  J.  Martin,  B.A.,  496. 

The  Slang  Dictionary,  496. 

The  History  of  Playing  Cards. 
By  Rev.  E.  S.  Taylor,  B.A.,  and 
otliers,  500. 

Dr.  Webster’s  Complete  Dictionary 
Revised  and  Improved  by  Drs. 
C.  A.  Goodrich,  and  Noah 
Porter,  504. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Diliiculties.  By  G.  L.’  Craik, 
M.A.,  588. 

Wisdom  of  our  F athers,  ^  Selec¬ 
tions  from  AVri tings  of  riiomas 
Fuller,  588. 

Park’s  (Professor  E.  A.)  “  Theology 
of  the  Intellect  and  of  the  feel¬ 
ings,”  204,  293. 

Plagues  of  Egy’pt,  482. 

Plumptre’s  “  Lazarus  ”  and  other 
Poems  (reviewed),  151. 

Poetry  : — 

Bailey,  P.  J. ; — 

Extracts  from  Festus,  546-55. 
Browning,  R.  (quoted),  335. 
Bulwer  Lytton : — 

Orama,  174. 

Burns,  J.  D. : — 

God  is  Love,  157. 

The  Footsteps  of  the  Flock, 
158. 

Lines  written  in  a  Franciscan 
Convent,  159. 

Lines  to  Wordsworth,  160. 

The  Death  of  a  Believer,  163. 
Coxe,  A.  C. : — 

Vigils,  165. 

Craig,  Isa : — 

Brothers,  167. 

Martin  and  Kate,  169. 

'I'he  Master’s  Daughter,  170. 
Derby’s  (Lord)  Homer  (extracts), 
92-8. 


Poetry : — 

Goldsmith  (quoted),  50. 
Longfellow  (quoted),  357. 

More,  Henry : — 

Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  9-14. 
Plumptre,  E.  H. — 

Bar- Abbas,  152. 

Wordsworth  (quoted),  13,  198. 
Puritan  Commentators,  582. 

- Mr.  Grosart,  583. 

- Richard  Bernard,  584. 

- Their  reading,  587. 

Railway  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
239.  * 

Raphael,  321. 

Rationalism,  65. 

- Great  Germans,  67. 

- 'file  Pietists,  69. 

• - Poetic  Rationalists,  71. 

— *-  Fichte,  the  Logical  Rationalist, 
4  5. 

- Critical  Rationalists,  81. 

“  Record,”  The  Oleaginous,  489.  ' 

Roman  Catholic  Saint,  History  of  a, 
113. 

- Agatha,  1 14. 

- Her  repeated  trials,  118. 

- And  Death,  122. 

- Her  marvellous  Relics,  123-6. 

Roman  Empire,  Merivale  on  the 
Conversion  of  the,  84. 

- The  transition  age,  85. 

-  Momentous  changes,  88.1 

Russell’s  (Earl)  Essay  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution,  425. 

- Character  of  the  Work,  425. 

- Extracts,  425-7,  431-5. 

- Epochs  of  English  Statesman¬ 
ship,  427. 

- Extension  of  the  Suffrage,  432. 

Ryan’s  “  Mauritius  and  Madagascar” 
(reviewed),  251. 

Saint  Agatha,  114. 

Sala’s  “  Diary  in  America”  (quoted), 
469. 

Savoy  Palace,  381. 

Science  of  Money,  108. 

“  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  Eng¬ 
land  ”  (reviewed),  262. 

Speke  and  Burton  Controversy, 
139. 

Speke’s  **  Discovery  of  the  Source  of 
the  Nile  (revierwed),  135. 


INDEX. 


Stun  for  (C’liarlos)  ‘‘  Symbols  of 

Christ,”  438. 

- The  Author’s  Style,  438. 

- Extracts,  439-41. 

- -  Melchizedek,  439. 

- Alabama,  440. 

- Unknown  Heroes,  441. 

Stirling’s  “  Hegel  ”  (reviewed),  557. 
Story  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  478. 

- -  Moses,  479. 

- Amunoph  III.,  480. 

- -  The  Plagues,  482. 

- The  Exodus,  485. 

St.  Peter’s,  332. 

Studies  for  Stories”  (reviewed), 


Symbolism,  307 


“Thorvaldsen,  Life  of,”  translated 
by  Barnard  from  the  Danish  (tf  J. 
M.  Thiele  (reviewed),  505. 

Tiger  Bay,  200. 

Tourists,  458. 

Transcendentalism,  77. 


Unknown  Heroes,  441 


“  Vacation  Tourists,  and  \otes  of 
Travel.”  Edited  by  F.  Galton  (re¬ 
viewed),  238. 

Verse  Volumes,  A  Vase  of,  150. 

- Humble  Poets,  151. 

- Lines  to  Wordsworth,  160. 

- Various  Extracts,  152-175. 

Vogt’s  “  Lectures  on  Man  ”  (re¬ 
viewed),  466. 

Wain  Wright’s  “  Christian  Certainty  ” 
(revie^^Td),  65. 

Ward,  Mister  Artemus,  His  Book, 
348. 

- Character  of  his  humour,  348. 

- Illustrative  Extracts,  348-55. 

- Costermonger’s  Wit,  349. 

- The  Spirit-llappers,  351. 

- Word  with  Ward’s  Editor,  355. 

“  Weber,  Carl  Maria  Von,”translated 
by  J.  P.  Simpson,  M. A.  (reviewed), 
505. 

Wesley’s  Preaching,  261. 

AMiite  Conduit  House,  386. 

Wilde’s,  Mrs.  H.,  “  First  Temp¬ 
tation  ”  (reviewed),  83. 

Workhouse  System,  The,  203. 
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